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ON JANUARY 1, 1906, 


A strike of the typesetters in the printing establishments of New York City is 
expected, which may delay some of our January issues, Readers and advertisers 
who fail to receive their copies of the magazine on time may rest assured, how- 
ever, that everything possible is being done to minimize the delay. 


LITERARY DIGEST INDEXES. 


The index of Vol, XXXI. of THE LITERARY DiGEsT will be ready about 
January 15, and will be mailed free to subscribers who have previously made ap- 
plication. Other subscribers who wish to be supplied regularly with future in- 
dexes will please send request accordingly. 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


OPPOSING THE EXTENSION OF FEDERAL 
AUTHORITY. 

» ee a revolt in the United States Senate and a bitter 

Republican factional fight in the State of New York, Mr. 
Roosevelt,” exclaims the New York Wor/d (Dem.), “is again on 
intimate terms with the strenuous life.” The op- 
position which has dared to raise its head against 
“the most popular and admired man in the United 
States,” as the New York 77ibune (Rep.) calls 
the President, seems to be due to his personal 
aggressiveness in politics and to his emphatic de- 
sire and pertinacious efforts to expand the powers 
of the Federal Government. 

In New York his present activity in party pol- 
itics is unusual. All newspapers here agree that 
it was his influence which made James W. Wads- 
worth the strongest candidate for Speaker of the 
House and elected Parsons chairman of the Repub- 
lican Committee of New York County. But the 
best proof of the weight of the President’s hand 
in politics in the Empire State is not furnished 
by newspaper comment, but by the almost de- 
spairing “ proclamation of war” issued by the Re- 
publican boss, ex-Governor Benjamin B. Odell, in 
which he defiantly exclaims: 


“I charge the President and Governor Higgins 
with deliberately trying to wreck the party to pro- 
mote their personal ambition, and I challenge them 
to answer the charge. If there comes a party dis- 





SENATOR B, R. TILLMAN, 


sured President Roosevelt's politics, but also deliberately con- 
demned his policies of government, the New York Hera/d (Ind.) 
reports that “ the Senate was astonished.” Butso Senator Spooner 
did, and in the following unmistakable terms: 


“I read in a newspaper this morning, and I can here refer to no 
State, that the governor of a State has decided who shall be 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of that State, and it 
seemed to be accepted as sound governmental conduct under our 
system of government. It has occurred in other States. Itisa 
tendency to be resisted, not encouraged. 

“Mr. President, the men who founded this Government and 
framed our Constitution took lessons from history and experience 
on the other side of the sea, and when they created the three co- 
ordinate and independent branches of the Governmert, assigning 
to each its jurisdiction, they created a government which, in its 
divisions, was a perfect representative of democratic government. 

. . No department of the Government has any right to surrender 
any portion of the power or responsibility with 
which the Constitution has clothed it. It is vital, 
both as to the national Government and to the 
State governments, that the line of demarcation 
drawn by the framers of the Constitution of the 
United States and of the various States between 
the three independent and coordinate branches of 
the Government shall be observed always with 
the utmost strictness, to the end that neither shall, 
in the slightest degree, invade the other.” 


Several days before Senator Spooner’s speech, 
Senator Tillman sounded a note of alarm and de- 
fiance at the President's supposed plans for a 
closer centralization of the Government. On De- 
cember 15 the Senator from South Carolina made 
a bitter assault upon the President, and cited his 
acts in the “ Panama Republic business,” and ia 
the Santo Domingo matter, to prove that “he is, 
when his heart is set on anything, absolutely ob- 
livious of the law, indifferent to the Constitution 
of his country, or else, which would almost be an 
impossible supposition, he does these things with- 
out knowing.” Such remarks, says the Baltimore 
News (Ind.), “would have been more effective if 
made by some one else than the Senator from 


aster next year they will be responsible, not I and _,, Who declared that the President is_ South Carolina.” But nevertheless they seem to 


my friends. . . . The Roosevelt and Higgins idea 
of harmony is to knock heads, and they are re- 
sponsible for any party disaster that may follow the knocking.” 

The confusion wrought by President Roosevelt in the Republi- 
can party in a State so large as New York immediately became an 
incident of national importance; and, being so illustrative of his 
characteristics and tendencies, it affords an excellent opportunity 
for criticism that is not overlooked by those who oppose his 
policies. No surprise has been felt at anything coming from 
Democratic sources about the matter, but when a Republican 
leader of the standing of Senator Spooner, of Wisconsin, took up 
the discussion on the floor of the Senate, and in the course of a 
speech ¢ ‘sapproving the acts of Governor Higgins, not only cen- 


“absolutely oblivi f the law,” : ‘ 
Reeve adem ab viaasthinn. have set the ball rolling faster than ever before, 


and so, if we may believe reports from Washing- 
ton, there will be lively times this winter at the National Capitol, 
when some of the President’s measures come up for discussion, 
Congress met this fall with fair prospects of harmony between 
the President and the Senate, says the New York J/ai/ (Rep.), 
“but now,” that paper regretfully continues, “this promise has 
been nipped in the bud.” The cause of the brewing trouble is 
“the President’s centralization program ” or“ the growth of federal 
authority,” as the Denver Repudican (Rep.) explains it, “and its 
rapid extension into domains of jurisdiction formerly occupied by 
the States.” So thoughtful men, 7he Repudlican goes on to say, 
“appreciate the menace to local government and constitutional re- 
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strictions which these encroachments involve.” 





In a Similarly apprehensive vein the Washing- 
ton correspondent of the Boston 7ranscript 
(Ind. Rep.) speaks, who finds that the Presi- 
dent is generally believed at Washington to 
look toward federal control of all corporations 
engaged in foreign and interstate commerce, 
and while Senators admit that most of the 
things that he is seeking are demanded by the 
people, “yet,” says this writer, “the principle 
of government involved is so important that 
when the debate on the railroad-rate bill is 
under way the country may expect to see the 
whole subject of centralization threshed out.” 
The Democratic press and many independent 
papers of course naturally think that sucha 
debate is inevitable. “There are unmistak- 
able indications of reaction,” says the Cincin- 
nati Exguirer(Dem.) against “the tendency to 
refer everything that goes wrong or of doubtful 
import to the Government at Washington.” 
President Roosevelt, the New York lVorld 
(Dem.) declares, is trying to make courts, Con- 











company he controls,” but, says the Phila- ‘“he™es-” 

delphia Record (Dem.), public opinion is being thoroughly aroused 
against “ the champions of modern Byzantism.” The Detroit Free 
Press (Ind.) believes that Congress must carefully guard against the 
aggressions of the Executive this winter, in order to preserve the 
integrity of the Constitution and our present form of government. 





HOW CHICAGO BANKERS AVERTED A PANIC. 


AD the associated banks of Chicago refused to render full 

and prompt assistance to the Chicago National Bank and 

the two other financial institutions in that city managed and con- 
trolled by John R. Walsh when their shaky condition was made 
known on December 18, it is generally believed by the press that 
disturbances verging upon a panic would have occurred in the 
banking and business circles of the Western metropolis. Even as 
it is, says the Springfield Refudlican, the “ failures are the most 
serious which have befallen that section of the country in many 
years, and recall the disaster of December, 1896, when the Na- 
tional Bank of Illinois went down.” But, as the New York 
Globe remarks, “the wholesome application of the D’Artagnan 
principle of all for each and each for all” by the Chicago banks 
averted the shock to public confidence, and “ gave noteworthy evi- 


dence of the general stability of financial conditions.” And the | 
‘ harsh in their criticisms. The New York American, which be- 


Detroit ews, in speaking of the arrangement whereby the de- 
ficiency of some $6,000,000, between $26,000,000 assets and $20,- 
000,000 liabilities of Mr. Walsh’s banks, was guaranteed through 
the Chicago Clearing House, says: 

“The solidity and soundness of general financial conditions in 
Chicago and the West could hardly have been better attested than 
by the arrangements that the associated banks of Chicago have 
been enabled to make for preventing the collapse of the First Na- 
tional and Home Savings banks and the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany, with the accompanying shock which, without the precaution 
taken, would have jarred the whole financial fabric of the Middle 
West. As it is, the payment of Cepositors on demand is guaran- 
teed by an association of ample responsibility to check any ten- 
dency to panic. The readiness and ability of the other institutions 
to undertake this obligation at such short notice, affords gratifying 
proof of the fact that they are in prosperous condition and that no 
widespread disturbance is to be anticipated.” 


The wrecking of these banks seems to have caused no surprise 
to those who were familiar with the operations of Mr. Walsh, 
who controlled, officered, and managed them. ‘Everybody 
knows,” says William B. Ridgely, United States Controller of 





From a sketch in the Chicago ** Tribune.” 


JOHN R. WALSH. - 4 pees ; 
The funds and deposits in his banks, accord- not come into the light of publicity at all it 


; ing to The Journal of Commerce, were used _is nearly as difficult to ascertain as to find out 
gress, and Cabinet “ merely departments of the for “ promoting and sustaining his financial 


the Currency,“ that the banks violated the 
law”; and “if they had not,” asserts C. J. 
Jones, the Bank Examiner of Illinois, “ the 
present situation would have been impos- 
sible.” According to the Newark Mews, the 
trouble was “ the old one of injudicious loans, — 
both as to amounts and character,” and “ the 
tying up of assets where they could not be 
readily made use of.” The funds and de- 
posits, explains the New York /ournal of 
Commerce, “were used in the outside busi- 
ness of officers and controlling stockholders” 
for the purpose of “ promoting and sustaining 
his [Mr. Walsh’s] financial schemes in stone- 
quarries, coal-mines and railroads,” and this 
paper adds: 





“This is by no means the first instance that 
has become notorious of national banks being 
used as powerful agencies using the funds of 
others in the outside business of officers and 
controlling stockholders. How many in- 
stances have not become notorious and have 





how many petty embezzlements escape expos- 
ure. Butitis known to be a common thing for 
men to have a controlling influence in the direction of banks, often 
as responsible officers, and at the same time to have large corporate 
and financial interests which those banks serve, whose securities 
they buy, and to which they make loans in excess of ten per cent. 
of the bank capital. In these transactions it is the funds of de- 
positors that are mainly used. These are not trust funds, to be 
sure. In legal theory they become the property of the banks, but 
they constitute liabilities to depositors and are in effect loans from 
them payable on demand. Hence the necessity of legal restriction 
upon their use and regulations for the protection of the right of 
depositors to recover the money whenever they want it. The kind 
of banking that uses these funds at will for the profit of those 
charged with the responsibility of employing them for the benefit 
of the commercial community is hardly more legitimate or reputa- 
ble than the diversion of the funds of insurance companies to sim- 
ilar ends. In the case of savings banks it is not a whit better.” 


The comment of the press at this disastrous juncture of Mr. 
Walsh’s affairs is not very friendly or considerate. He was never 
credited with having much sympathy for others in their hour of 
distress. He invariably exacted the full penalty of the bond from 
those he had in his power, and always demanded that the laws 
should be executed without fear or favor on all offenders. Sonow 
when rumors are in the air of a federal grand jury investigation of 
his actions, papers which objected to his methods or principles are 


lieves that he “ faces the doors of a federal prison,” arraigns him 
for rapacity, arrogance, and cold-blooded disregard of the rights 
of other people, and then remarks that “he has ample ground for 
refiection that asa man does to his fellow man so in time will it be 
done to him.” The Chicago /ourna/, however, asserts that much 
sympathy is felt for him, as “ it is a terrible thing for an ambitious, 
energetic, able man, at the close of a long career, to find himself 
plunged into the black pit of ruin”—a sentiment entertained in 
part by the Springfield Republican, which says: 


“These failures affect immediately the fortunes of one man— 
John R. Walsh, who came to this country from Ireland a poor 
boy, and who, by his own great energy and ability, had achieved a 
position of the first financial importance in the metropolis of the 
West. In the extent, magnitude, and variety of interests which 
he came to command he has differed in no respect from a dozen 
other men way up in the circles of high finance in the United 
States. They all have their banks and mines and railroads and 
so on, and some have their newspaper organs, as he did; but they 
do not all work several banks from the inside so conspicuously or 
officially as he did, and his case again warns against committing a 
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banking institution to the fortunes of one person particularly. 
But while of brilliant mental endowments, Mr. Walsh has never 
permitted sentiment to enter into his business operations, which 
have been pursued with almost merciless directness and power. 
Thus property and privilege came to possess for him supreme con- 
sideration against all else, and his newspaper, the Chicago Chron- 
icle, at first Democratic but recently turned Republican, has been 
distinguished in the contemporary journalism of the country for 
its extreme reactionary attitude against all efforts for the restraint 
of the aggrandizing power of syndicated capital. His downfall 


conveys lessons of peculiar force and moment.” 





=i 


FUTILITY OF MR. LAWSON’S CAMPAIGN. 
HE rise of Amalgamated Copper stock to record figures, in 
the face of repeated predictions by Thomas W. Lawson that 
it was going to smash, has naturally had a tendency to encourage 
his critics. His friends may rally in his defense later on, but at 
present the opposition papers have the upper hand and they are 
assailing him as unmercifully as he has been pounding Amalga-~ 
mated Copper during the past twelve months. Stocks generally 
during the year advanced in the face of his bear attacks, and, in 


the opinion of some financial journals, Wall Street and the “ Sys- . 


tem” took advantage of every flurry he created to buy up good 
stocks and to dump undesirable properties upon the market at the 
expense of the public, and so are now in a better position to 
weather any panic than they would have been had he not at- 
tempted his campaign of destruction. Hence the papers hostile 
to him are not only calling him an empty boaster, but some have 
even gone so far as to impugn his motives, question the integrity 
of his pretensions, and to express considerable doubt as to the 
correctness of his statements of fact. The Kansas City Star sug- 
gests that in view of the many erratic things Mr. Lawson has done 
“some allowance should be made for his announcement that he is 
on the verge of ruin.” The New York Hera/d speaks more boldly, 
and in reporting the comment in Wall Street, asserts that specula- 
tors and brokers are inclined to “ discount” his confession that his 
$10,000,000 pool has sustained a loss of $3,400,000, and to believe 
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SHEARING TIME. 


‘“* Many go out for wool, and come home shorn.” 
—Bush in the New York Wor/d. 


that he is on the “long” side of the market. Some think the 
mortgage he has placed on his house is merely a theatrical move, 
made for effect. The Oakland 7ribune, after giving an account of 
his operations, charges him with “deliberately trying to create a 
panic,” and so declares him to be a “public enemy.” 

This spectacular campaign which Mr. Lawson has been waging 
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against Amalgamated Copper, with the declared purpose of bring- 
ing the Standard Oil group of capitalists into disrepute and dis- 
aster, has been going on for over a year. We condense from the 

















TREED. 
—Davenport in the New York Mail. 


New York 77zmes (a paper so hostile to Lawson that it refuses to 
print his advertisements) the following brief. summary of the chief 
incidents and results of his campaign: 


It began in December, 1904, and disclosed a nervous bull ac- 
count in Amalgamated Copper. Mr. Lawson announced that, 
contrary to rumors, he was not long on copper to any dangerous 
extent, and that consequently he had not been obliged to unload. 
The first big advertisement appeared on December 6, when Amal- 
gamated Copper had been selling between 82 and 83. He re- 
viewed the history of the stock, showing how it had advanced to 130 
in 1901; at this highest price, he stated, he was buying the stock 
and advising its purchase ; then came the awful slump which slid 
it down to 33; he still advised his friends to buy, and as a result 
260,000 shares were bought by people all over the country through 
him, and perhaps hundreds of thousands more shares through 
sources he could not trace, all at an average price of 40 to 42; he 
continued, he said, to bull the market, until, as he claimed, the 
public had possession of 1,000,000 shares. This advertisement 
made no predictions, but simply advised everybody who held 
Amalgamated Copper stock tosell out pell mell. In the next one, 
however, he declared the stock would sell at 33; and during that 
week there was a heavy decline, the stock at one time falling as 
low as 5814. Mr. Lawson resumed the campaign on the following 
Monday by frantically advising all to sell “ before it is too late,” 
and he solemnly asserted that the only reason why the market had 
not already gone to pieces was because he sold enormous amounts, 
presumably to steady prices, until his friends got from under. 


Thus, according to The Times, Mr. Lawson acknowledged that 
he was a heavy buyer of the stock on the decline that carried it 
down to 58% in the week ending December 10, a price it has never 
touched since. He delivered a few spasmodic attacks during Jan- 
uary and February, 1905. They were ineffectual, for both Amal- 
gamated Copper and United States Steel advanced sharply and 
continually. In May the miscellaneous bull account in Wall Street 
appeared to be vulnerable, and Mr. Lawson vigorously resumed 
his campaign. He declared in another big advertisement that 
stocks had advanced in exact accordance with his desire and 
scheme. “It was my part,” said he, “to nag Standard Oil into 
supporting iais stock. . . . They have fallen into the trap.” From 
the conclusion of the May raid until the beginning of the next one 
in September he incessantly predicted a crash in the copper metal 
market. Prices, however, continued to advance. 

On August 28 Mr. Lawson advised the formation of his pool of 
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$10,000,000 to operate on the bear side of “coppers.” In an ad- 
vertisement he declared that there would be a sudden break toa 
very low figure, saying, “this is not a prediction. It is not sur- 
mise or manipulation. It is a statement of fact.” At that time 
Amalgamated Copper stock was selling at 82, and the metal be- 
tween 16 and 17 cents. Nevertheless, on September 1, he gave 
another public warning of “ the coming crash,” announced that he 
was selling short, and warned everybody against buying when he 
should sell. But inspite of all his predictions and violent assaults 
on the market, prices at the end of the year ruled close to record 
figures; and so in the middle of December Mr. Lawson was forced 
to give notice of an alleged loss of $3,400,000 to his pool as the net 
result of his campaign against the system. 

In reviewing these facts, the New York 7imes bluntly says that 
“for a year now Mr. Lawson has been making a nuisance of him- 
self” toeverybody. The Kansas City Journal isalso of this opin- 
ion, and asserts that his efforts to smash the system were prompted 
by his egotism and vain desire “to keep before the public.” 

There are, however, many papers which are not so harsh and 
bitter in their criticisms of Mr. Lawson and his campaign against 
the “system.” The New York Evening Post is inclined to admit 
that in spite of his errors and shortcomings Mr. Lawson had much 
to do “ with preparing the public mind for the insurance explosion,” 
while the Detroit Vews goes further than this in speaking of his 
career during the last few years, and approvingly remarks: 


“He has done more than this, inasmuch as the revelations he 
has made apply to and affect other matters than Amalgamated. 
He has convinced hundreds of thousands of citizens that the con- 
ditions exposed with regard to Amalgamated are at any time ap- 
plicable to any other market feature; that swindling of a most 
appalling nature is possible either in the representations made or 
in the actual management of great properties, and that no array of 
great names in directorates can be regarded as a guaranty either 
of wisdom or of honesty in Jarge speculative transactions. In 
short, he has enabled the public to see, as it never saw before, 
what Wall Street is, and who and what its captains are. He has 
doubtless cured an enormous total of individuals of the folly of 
tampering with a market whose movements are dictated by a few 
great magnates and are permitted to respond little, if at all, to any 
but the most momentous of the legitimate influences that might be 
logically expected to affect them.” 





DEFENSE OF THE ANNAPOLIS CODE. 
OLLOWING closely, as it does, the Meriwether-Branch in- 
cident and the revelations of the subsequent .court-martial, 
the brutal hazing at the Naval Academy at Annapolis, mentioned 
in these columns last week, has done much to weaken the confi- 
dence of the newspapers in the management of the institution. In 
fact, there are few journals, if any, which defend the Academy 
officials, and all of them are ready to support any measure, how- 
ever drastic, that may be taken by the President, Congress, or 
Secretary Bonaparte for the suppression of these evils. But the 
Philadelphia Ledger maintains that the system of fighting and haz- 
ing is a “ part of the training at Annapolis and is too deep-rooted 
‘to be wiped out.” Midshipman Meriwether, in his testimony be- 
fore the court-martial that tried him, declared that if he had not 
resented Midshipman Branch’s conduct he would be in the same 
position “as another classmate with whom no one has anything to 
do.” “Under the circumstances,” he added, “I would have to re- 
sign and could never hold up my head again.” But what is proba- 
bly the most outspoken defense of the Annapolis standard of con- 
duct is found in a recent issue of 7he /ndependent, the article 

being from the pen of a midshipman of the Naval Academy. 

In this article the writer explains the system of “ rates” which, 
he says, “have been honored and respected from the time of Ad- 
miral Dewey down,” and which are “designed with the intention 
of early teaching a newly entered middy the respect due all supe- 


_Nior officers from the moment the Plebe takes off his cits and dons 
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Uncle Sam’s blue.” The code that governs a man’s honor at the 
Academy, we are told further, is the same as that which is under- 
stood to be in force at any of the large colleges. There are two 
classes of fist-fights: First, those of a purely personal nature ; sec- 
ondly, those which result from the disregard of class privileges, 
or “rates,” by lower classmen. Of these rates, the midshipman 
writes : 


“If a Plebe sees fit to break these rates by refusing to keep to 
the side of the walk, or by attempting to sit on a bench especially 
reserved for members of the first class, he is first warned of his 
‘rateyness,’ and if hie be stubborn enough to persist in disregarding 
the rates he is reported to the president of one of the upper classes, 
who takes the matter in hand. A man of the same weight and 
height is picked from that president’s class, and a fight is brought 
off with all due ceremony. If the under classman succeeds in 
winning out over every man who is picked to meet him, nothing 
more is said and he is allowed as much freedom as a first class 
man. But this kind of a fight is very rare, since a man who is too 
stubborn to take ‘running,’ as it is called, or too weak-kneed to 
take what every upper classman has gone through before him, 
soon finds that he is becoming exceedingly unpopular, both among 
his own classmates and among the men of the upper classes. The 
personal affairs are more numerous, but are seldom serious enough 
to send both participants to sick quarters.” 


As to the sentiment of the midshipmen in regard to these fist- 
fights, this informant says that “it is safe to say that there is not 
one out of fifty who thinks that they ought to be abolished,” and 
who does not think that if they are abolished “ the Academy would 
soon degenerate into a school that would be unable to put into the 
service men who would be worthy of wearing the uniform.” The 
writer declares that fist-fighting “seems to be the only way either 
of controlling the lower classmen or of settling. disputes,” and he 
says that “altho an officer will let nothing stand between him and 
duty, yet he would go the long way around if he thought that 
going the short way would necessitate his reporting two midship- 
men for fighting.” To quote again: 

“ All fights which take place among midshipmen are conducted 
in a quiet and orderly manner, as such affairs should be. Two 
seconds are provided, who take care that the contestants receive 
proper attention ; a referee is present to see that there is no unfair- 
ness, and a timekeeper is appointed to time the rounds and jnter- 
missions. No one else is allowed to be present, and the affair is 
brought off in a spot as secluded as possible. .... . : 

“As this system has been jn existence since the foundation of 
tue Academy in 1845, it is only reasonable to suppose that it is 
conducted on a fair and manly basis. And it must be taken into 
consideration that, of all the hundreds of fights that have gone 
down in the memory of graduates of the Naval Academy, this last 
is the only one which has had such an unfortunate ending. And 
let us hope that as many more years shal] have passed before there 
shall be another such sad occurrence to call iato question the effi- 
ciency of the ‘Code of Honor.’” 


The Naval Academy officials are now making a drastic investi- 
gation of hazing, and Rear-Admiral Sands and Secretary Bona- 
parte are determined to exterminate the brutal custom if it is within 
their power. The rear-admiral has suspended two midshipmen for 
their part in the hazing of Midshipman Kimbrough, and the Sec- 
retary has recommended that both be dismissed. Attorney-Gen- 
eral Moody has decided that the Secretary has no authority to dis- 
miss a midshipman without trial, altho the law in the case says 
that this action can be taken when the accused is “found guilty.” 
Now Mr. Bonaparte thinks he should be granted “ discretionary 
power of summary dismissal.” The subject has come up before 
Congress again, and many papers hope that all this talk will be 
productive of reforms. The Washington Post lays the blame for 
hazing at the door of Congress. It says: 


“When Willard Brownson was superintendent at Annapolis, he 
executed the law and expelled three hazers, as was his bounden 
duty. Then came Congress repudiating its own laws and rein- 
stated those three offenders. ‘hey had a pleasant holiday, lost 
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nothing in grade, escaped a litue unpleasant service, and are at 
present, on the whole, distinctly beneficiaries of the episode. 
Congress is making a great uproar over these recent disclosures of 
hazing and general ruffianism, but what could Congress have ex- 
pected after reinstating the hazers expelled by Admiral Brownson, 
and thus sealing their offenses with approval? Is it now proposed 
to hold Admiral Sands responsible for conditions which Congress 
itself has deliberately created?” 





MORE INDICTMENTS UNDER THE ELKINS 
LAW. pmo ook 
HE indictments now returned against individuals and corpora- 
tions in Chicago, Philadelphia, and Kansas City for giving 
and taking rebates from railroads ought to be sufficient, says the 
New Orleans 77mes-Democrat, “ to test the adequacy of the exist- 
ing law and the efficiency of those charged with its enforcement.” 
The latest batch of indictments were those found by the federal 
grand jury at Kansas City, Mo., on December 15. The Armour 
Packing Company, Swift & Co., the Cudahy Packing Company, 
the Morrises, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, the Chi- 
cago & Alton Railway, and several individual officials of these 
concerns and beneficiaries of their alleged illegal acts were among 
the indicted. They are charged with violating the Elkins law, or 
conspiring to commit an offense against the United States Govern- 
ment. The sensation created by the institution of these criminal 
proceedings against the beef-packers and railroads at Kansas City 
is as great as that aroused over the indictment of seventeen mem- 
bers of the beef trust for conspiracy last July at Chicago; for they 
are taken to mean that Attorney-General Moody has inaugurated 
a sweeping and earnest campaign against all offenders of the laws 
relating to interstate and foreign commerce, with the purpose of 
furnishing Congress with the necessary evidence to determine this 
winter whether these laws are in need of amendment or addition 
to make them ‘thoroughly effective. The belief that this is the 
object of the Attorney-General is strengthened by the fact that he 
has issued instructions to the district attorneys throughout the 
United States directing them to exercise the utmost vigilance and 
expedition in bringing everybody to justice who is guilty of taking 
or giving rebates and concessions from railroads. Hence the press 
generally are expecting an early trial and a relentless prosecution 
of all defendants now before the courts. Some misgivings, how- 
ever, are felt for the outcome by those who are anxious for convic- 
tions; and this doubt is suggested by certain remarks contained in 
the recently published report of Attorney-General Moody himself. 
Thus, says the Portland Oregonian: 


“In his recent annual report the Attorney-General admits this 
difficulty—the difficulty of obtaining evidence against the railroad 
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corporations that have continually violated the law. They will not 
‘peach’ on one another. Each and all have the same relations 
with the public—that ‘touch of nature’ which makes them all kin. 
Their maxim of protection and of defense naturally is that injury 
to one is injury to all. Asaremedy for this condition the Attor- 
ney-General suggested that some administrative body be given the 
power to fix a future maximum rate as a'weapon that might be 
used with good effect by the Government against discriminating 
practises, the Attorney-General’s idea being that ‘upon proof that 
a lower rate had been given to some preferred shipper,’ that rate 
could be made the maximum for all shippers in like situation.” 


The Boston /era/d, in discussing this point, recalls that the 
“imprisonment” feature was dropped from the Elkins bill when it 
was undergoing construction because it was feared “ that it would 
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“ REALLY, MR. MOODY, THERE MUST BE SOME MISTAKE ABOUT THIS!” 
—McWhorter in the St. Paul Dispatch. 


tend to prevent the prosecuting authorities from obtaining posses- 
sion of evidence needed to convict violators of the law.” The 
New York Journal of Commerce admits that the striking out of 
this “imprisonment” cause was perhaps unwise, but nevertheless 
declares that the law as it stands would be effective for all practical 
purposes if it should be given a fair and honest test. And now, 
in the opinion of that paper, seems to be the time to make the test, 
since the executive officials of the Western railroads, at their meet- 
ing in Chicago on December 20, entered into an agreement where- 
by every road bound itself to inform the Interstate Commerce 
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Commission of any illegal act of any kind coming to its knowledge. 
Wherefore Zhe Journal of Commerce says: 


“ We see no reason why the Elkins act should not be as effective 
as any criminal law can be made, as a deterrent from the offenses 
which it defines. A possible weakness lies in its abolition of im- 
prisonment as a penalty, but corporations can not be imprisoned, 
and it has been found difficult to convict their agents where they 
would be liable to imprisonment for acts for which they were not 
individually responsible. 

“The Elkins Act was passed in March, 1903, and was expected 
to accomplish much, but it has never been put to areal test. It 
makes it a misdemeanor for any person or corporation to ‘offer, 
grant, or give, or to solicit, accept, or receive any rebate, conces- 
sion, or discrimination’ in transportation charges in interstate com- 
merce, whereby any property shall ‘by any device whatever be 
transported at a less rate’ than that of the published tariffs, or 
whereby ‘any other advantage is given or discrimination is prac- 
tised.’ Its strong point is that it makes the shipper equally guilty 
with the transportation company when the law is violated. It 
makes the penaity for each offense a fine of not less than $1,000 or 
more than $20,000. This is aimed directly at the wrongs which 
are most complained of and which nobody defends, but which the 
President proposes to stop by giving the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the doubtful and dangerous power of prescribing rates 
to take the place of such as it may find unreasonable or unjustly 
discriminating. Such a provision would not make the punishment 
fit the crime. It would not be effective in stopping rebates and 
discrimination, while it would derange the whole system of rate- 
making; but the present law vigorously enforced would probably 
put an end to the evil practises. At all events, it is and has for 
the last two years been worth trying. 

. “The chief excuse for failure to prosecute has been the difficulty 
of obtaining evidence experienced under the law before the Elkins 
Act was passed. The difficulty wasnatural then. Favored ship- 
pers were not violators of the law. The railroads could not be 
expected to furnish evidence against themselves if they could help 
it, and the shippers who profited by the violations of law would 
avoid giving evidence to stop these if they could. This made 
proof difficult as a matter of course. But the railroads now pro- 
fess a desire to observe the law and to puta stop to the practises 
complained of to which they have been driven by the demands of 
large shippers and fear of losing their business through competi- 
tion of rival lines to obtain it by complying with the demand for 
discriminating rates. There is a chance to test the good faith of 
these professions. Shippers who have been discriminated against 
do not have the conclusive evidence that is needed. Those who 
have extorted favors will still avoid giving evidence that will des- 













































































IT APPEARS THAT YOUR UNCLE JOSEPH IS GOING TO HAVE LOTS OF FUN 
KEEPING THE TARIFF QUESTION QUIET. 
—Wilder in the Chicago Record-Herald. 
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troy their advantage if they can. But the railroads have the evi- 
dence, and if their officers are honest in the professed desire to 
stop rebates and unjust discriminations, let them take the stand 
that they will furnish the required evidence against shippers who 
violate the law by soliciting, accepting, or receiving unlawful 
favors.” 





COLLEGE PRESS ON FOOTBALL REFORM. 


T is conceded by pretty nearly all the leading college journals 
that football as it is played at present is sadly in need of re- 
forms, but none of these organs of student opinion believes that 
such drastic action as abolition is necessary to purge the game of 
its evils. “There is no denying the fact that there are many 
sweeping changes which should be made,” observes the Columbia 
Spectator, and it goes on to say that “students are almost a unit 
in desiring that such changes be made without furtherdelay.” Zhe 
Spectator protests against the abolition of the game by the Colum- 
bia authorities and calls it unnecessary and “uncalled for.” The 
officials at that college have lately spread the ban until it includes 
all the intercollegiate sports except rowing, and they propose to 
substitute instead competitions among the students at Columbia. 
In a long statement, the University Council says that the evils that 
led to the prohibition of football were evils of a moral and educa- 
tional character, fundamental and irremedial, which no revision of 
the rules of play could eradicate. The remedies suggested are 
along the lines of increasing the participation of the general stu- 
dent body in the games permitted rather than the continuance of 
a small body of trained athletes as at present. It is also proposed 
that sports and training be under the direction of the university 
authorities, so as to eliminate the “ professional aspects” of col- 
legiate athletics by reducing the time devoted to training. “The 
solution of the football problem,” continues Zhe Sfectator, “ lies 
in constructive, not in destructive action,” and it adds: 

“It seems that the time has come for something to be done to 
the rules which will eliminate the objectionable features from the 
game. The members of the Rules Comm’ ce, largely through 
personal reasons, have in the past refrained irom doing this, but 
with public opinion becoming louder in its demands for reform, it 
seems as tho they must at last take adequate action. If they do 
not there is every reason to believe that the game will be abolished. 
This step would be lamented by an overwhelming majority of col- 
lege men who believe that it is possible so to frame the rules that 




















v2 BELLIGERENCY IN THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 
—Berryman in the Washington Post. 
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with the cooperation of coaches and trainers the objectionable fea- 
tures would be done away with, without spoiling the greatest 
American college game.” 

The other college papers are just as ready to defend the game. 
The Harvard Lampoon treats with sarcasm the statement that this 
“ pleasing pastime of American football” is “ nasty,” “ rough,” and 
“an uninteresting game.” The action of Columbia in abolishing 
the game is, in the opinion of the Amherst Studen/, “a most radi- 
cal step,” and one “ which will probably not be endorsed by our 
leading institutions,” altho it “should prove of value in bringing 
about wise reforms.” The Princeton 77ger is at a loss to under- 
stand Columbia’s attitude, which, it thinks, is the natural “result 
of the general and popular tin-pan furore about the game.” “It 
would not be a pretty piece of business,” we are told further, “to 
have to say that we had here in America a game which got beyond 
our power to control, and which we had to quit because we couldn’t 
handle it properly and play it like gentlemen.” The rest of the 
American universities are called upon to “ stick by it” and do their 
best to play the game “ decently and fairly.” 

G. Stewart McConochie, editor of the Madison Dazly Chron- 
cle, writes that the “ true cause of the evils of football to-day is 
the spirit of commercialism,” and he goes on to say that the agita- 
tion for reform, which threatens to destroy the game, “is largely 
supported and reinforced by those persons who have never played 
the game or whose football education has been confined to the 
bleachers.” 

Probably the most serious stab that the game has received from 
its friends comes from Karl Friedrich Brill, the Harvard tackle, 
who has been in the game ten years. He says, in a statement in 
the Boston Herald: 

“T don’t believe the game isright. I dislike it on moral grounds. 
It is a mere gladiatorial combat. It is bruta! throughout. When 
you are opposed to a strong man you have got to get the better of 
him by violence. I fail to see where the gray matter in a man’s 


head is exercised at all, nor am I able to see how football is the 
intricate game some proclaim it to be.” 





CALLING ON SENATOR DEPEW TO RESIGN. 


HE most prominent Republican that the Democratic and In- 
dependent press have won over to their side, in the cam- 
paign they are waging to force Chauncey M. Depew out of the 
United States Senate, is State Senator Edgar T. Brackett, of Sara- 
toga Springs. He is quoted as saying that Mr. Depew “ must and 
will resign,” but if he should refuse to do so, then he [Brackett] 
will introduce a resolution on the first day’s session of the ap- 
proach ng Legislature, calling upon him to vacate his seat at Wash- 
ington on account of his discreditable connection with the insur- 
ance scandals. 

The head and front of this movement that is seeking to secure 
the resignation of Senator Depew and also of his colleague, 
Thomas C. Platt, are Zhe American (Dem.) and The Evening 
Post (Ind.) of New York City. Zhe Post declares bitingly that 
“even worse for the Senate than the conviction of Burton and 
Mitchell” is the “ presence of these two statesmen of the Empire 
State,” and it then remarks: 


“The name of Depew has become a byword and a shame. 
Within a year of his reelection for a second term, he has fallen so 
low in public estimation that a clergyman has called for his expul- 
sion from a social club, and he himself is practically ostracized. 
Not a vote would be cast for him were he a candidate for reelec- 
tion, and the demands for his resignation will grow in volume. 
Indeed, it wili be surprising if there is not an effort made in the 
Legislature to pass a resolution asking for it. Against his col- 
league the feeling is not so bitter, perhaps because he is physically 
feeble, perhaps because his character has been better known. For 
years past Platt’s sale of legislation has been understood and his 
personal reputation has been pretty clearly fixed. Yet his recent 
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testimony before the insurance committee has branded him more 
deeply than ever. He stands self-revealed as blackmailer and cor- 
ruptionist.” 

The American is equally as acrid as 7he Post in its invectives 
against New York’s representatives in the Upper House at Wash- 
ington. It declares that Platt “has never been anything else but 











DISCIPLES OF AJAX. 
— Lovey in the Butte /zter Mountain. 


a collector and disburser of corrupt political funds,” and that 
Depew has been “a railroad lobbyist for a lifetime.” Therefore 
both “ must go.” But, says Zhe American ina satirical vein, upon 
calling upon Senator Depew to resign: 


“In the scheme of nature, Senator Depew was given neither the 
claws of the bear, the swift sinews of the deer, nor the strong arms 
of the Standard Oil magnate. Soft speech, and dainty ways, and 
a well-groomed air, a modulated voice, and an amiable smile were 
his weapons for taking what he needed and keeping what he 
wanted. Hostile criticism will shrivel the muscles of his face with 
such an icy blast that his smile will be frozen, and his air of gay 
assurance will be turned to the awkwardness of rigidity. His 
manner of gentle fawning in the presence of the rich, and amiable 
insolence in the presence of those he considered beneath him, will 
fade away with the loss of his respectability.” 


The only Republican paper we have seen which has joined in 
the hue and cry against Senator Depew is the New York Press, 
which, however, has but little hope that he will voluntarily quit the 
Senate, in spite of the fact that he is so discredited, as 7he Press 
claims, that he would no longer dare to address a popular gather- 
ing of people, or openly take any part in the councils of his party 
in the State. Thus a few days after the Senator resigned without 
explanation his directorship in the Equitable Life Assurance Soci- 
ety, Zhe Press remarked as follows: 


“ Those gossipers who breathed scandalous reports to the effect 
that Chauncey M. Depew had resigned his United States Senator- 
ship owe him a most abject apology. It was Depew’s Equitable 
directorship that he had resigned. There wasnothing left for him 
todo but get out of that post or be kicked out. Therein he was 
too much even for Thomas F. Ryan or Paul Morton to stomach. 
In the United State Senate, however, there are others who delight 
to do him honor. There he is welcome. There he has not out- 
lived his usefulness to those of his kind. The commission bought 
with funds stolen from the widows and orphans can not be re- 
voked. It was a gross libel on him for any one to hint that he 
would give up anything which could not be torn away from him by 
main strength—and of all things, a senatorship of the United 
States, worth at least $500,000 this year to men of a certain type.” 
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THE KETTLE IS BOILING. 
—Bradley'in the Chicago Vews. 
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SECRETARY SHAW has quit making speeches. This ought to help-his chances 
for getting the nomination-in 1908.— 7he Atlanta Journal. 


SENATOR TILLMAN agrees with the President’s railroad policy, which may 
well make the President thoughtful.— 7he Minneapolis Journal. 


Mr. CHARLES F. Murpuy has modestly refrained from taking credit to him- 
self for the election of Mr. Jerome, and yet he is undoubtedly entitled to it.— The 
Charleston News and Courier. 


OnE objection, however, to abolishing the use of railroad passes except by em- 
ployees of the companies would be that it would leave most of the politicians with 
their passes.— The Atlanta Journal. 


It may be difficult to induce any self-sacrificing patriots to become candidates 
for the New York Legislature now that the insurance funds have been with- 
drawn.— Zhe Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


GOVERNOR PENNYPACKER of Pennsylvania says he is poorer than he was 
when he went into office. It appears, therefore, to have been a losing game all 
around.— 7he Chicago Record-Herald. 


“Tue President did not invite me to call at the White House,’’ says Odell. 
If the reports about the President’s frame of mind on New York politics are true, 
Mr. Odell may consider himself in luck.—74e Washington Post. 
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THE PRINCIPALS AND THEIR SECONDS READY FOR ANOTHER BOUT. 
— McWhorter in the St. Paul Dispatch. 
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IS HE THE WHOLE SHOW? 
—Cory in the New York World. 


Anyway, the Senate Chaplain has no sinecure this year.—7he Washington 
Post. 


REPRESENTATIVE Lioyp, of Missouri, wants the Democrats “ to get closer 
together.” He must want to seea fight — Zhe Washington Post. 


CONGRESS opened with the introduction of 100 bills. In Missouri the Legisla- 
ture has been known to open with the introduction of $1,000 bills.— The Kansas 
City Star. 


SECRETARY BONAPARTE’S recommendation that the Constitution be used as 
atarget is not new. Every Congress uses the Constitution for that purpose.— 
The Washington Post. 


OREGON has no representation in the House. In that respect Oregon is not 
different from some other States whose Representatives do not agree with the 
Speaker.— The Washington Post. 

THE Panama commission announces that it will take ten or twenty years to 
build the canal. From the progress thus far made, we may safely assume that it 
will take both.— 7he Kansas City Journal. 

“ Wuat do you think of this reform wave?” “It’s a good thing,” answered 


Senator Sorghum. “It retires some of the old-time bosses from business and 
makes room for promotions.”— The Washington Star. 
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THE SENATE AND REPRESENTATIVES—“ We hope you won’t find as much to 
do around here as you did the last few trips,” 
—Walker in the Pueblo Chieftain. 


LITTLE GLIMPSES OF AMERICAN POLITICS. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


A LITERARY MYSTERY SOLVED. 


HE most interesting literary mystery in the United Kingdom 

for the past ten years, says the New York 7zmes, has been 

the identity of “Miss Fiona Macleod.” This mystery is appar- 

ently solved by the death of Mr. William Sharp, followed by the 

authorized confession of his wife that he and Fiona Macleod were 

the same person. Yet even among the personal acquaintances of 
Mr. Sharp there are some who still refuse to 
believe that the invisible lady of Ireland was 
entirely a myth. These not only point to the 
intrinsic differences between the writings 
signed William Sharp and those over the 
name of Fiona Macleod, but they even claim 
to have been shown by Mr. Sharp a photo- 
graph of his mysterious protégée. Others, on 
the other hand, assert that the mystery had 
for some years been a transparent one, so that 
Mrs. Sharp’s revelation came as no surprise to 
them. According to 7he Evening Post (New 
York), Mr. Sharp, during his recent visit to 
this country, confessed that “ Miss Fiona was 
a kind of relative of his, and that he edited 
—practically rewrote—all her copy before it 
reached the printer.” The English “ Who’s 
Who,” which is strongly opposed to zoms de 
plume, devotes considerable space to Miss 

Fiona Macleod, and states that her recrea- _ 
tions are “ sailing, hill walks, and listening.” 
One of “her” chief pleasures, comments the 








MR. WILLIAM SHARP, 
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From England it spread over the Continent, gradually awaking 
the ancestral pride and giving new life to the legendary memories 
of every nation or tribe which felt itself beaten in the hard politi- 
cal and material conflict of the last century. In fact, one of the 
most striking paradoxes of recent history is the curious growth of 
the sentiment of universal brotherhood alongside of this ever- 
increasing and narrowing Chauvinism. It is working to-day in 
Brittany and Provence, in Poland and Hungary and Finland; it 
shows itself even in this country in the odd conviction that we 
must have a Southern and a New England, a Western and an 
Eastern literature. That Ireland, with its rich and ancient Jan- 
guage and its magnificent literary treasures, 
not to mention its political grievances, should 
have been struck by the madness in a special- 
ly virulent form was only to be expected.” 


Such a disguise as Mr. Sharp assumed, 
continues the same writer, “ fitted in with that 
subtle feminine strain which runs all through 
the Celtic imagination, and the alluring 
secrecy of it gave an additional charm to the 
songs and tales from haunted, almost for- 
gotten regions.” 

Under his own name Mr. Sharp was known 
as the general editor of the Canterbury Poets 
and other series, and as the author of more 
than a score of volumes of verse, critical bi- 
ography, and fiction. Following is a list of 
the works in prose and verse of “ Fiona Mac- 
leod”: 





“Pharais: A Romance of the Isles,” 1894; 
“The Mountain Lovers,” 1895; “The Sin- 
Eater,” 1895; “The Washer of the Ford,” 
1896; “Green Fire,” 1896; “From the Hills 


New York Zimes, must have been “listening ” Whose death, followed by the authorized of Dream,” 1896; “The Laughter of Peter- 


to guesses regarding “her” identity. The 
same paper goes on to say: 


“Here is the real mystery. Sharp was a 
well-known man of letters, a most industrious author, clever and 
cultivated, a friend of many famous people, editor of numerous 
volumes, and a critic for various periodicals, but he never attained 
fame. In a moment he could have become famous instead of 
respected. The word that would have given him renown he never 
spoke, and it has been left to his widow to make him famous after 
his death. 

“Famous his memory will undoubtedly be. Those poems of 
‘Fiona Macleod’ are more than brilliant productions; they have 
struck a new note in European literature. To them is directly 
traceable the ‘Celtic movement,’ which is now so well defined and 
strong a force. Indeed, the chief argument for the theory that 
Fiona Macleod was no nom de plume—at least, the nom de plume 
of no known person—was that the poems were unlike anything 
that any one else was writing, or capable of writing, many of the 
critics said. 

“And in this connection the parallel of Macpherson and ‘Os- 
sian’ will, of course, suggest itself. Macpherson was a fraud, and 
yet ‘Ossian’ started the romantic movement in English literature. 
William Sharp was a Scotchman, and yet his poems have served 
as a clarion call to the Irish muse.” 


The Evéning Post, however, points out that it is absurd to say 
that the “ Celtic movement” is directly traceable to the poems of 
Fiona Macleod. On this point we read further: 


“That is to put the cart before the horse. ‘Pharais,a Romance 
of the Isles,’ Fiona’s first book, was published in 1894. Five years 
earlier than that, Mr. William Butler Yeats showed what path he 
was to take by his ‘Wanderings of Oisin,’ and in 1893 Dr. Douglas 
Hyde, an admirable scholar and the very heart of the ‘movement,’ 
founded the Gaelic League, of which he naturally became the first 
president. In its larger aspect, that renaissance of national tradi- 
tions was only one phase of the spirit that swept over the whole of 
Europe during the nineteenth century. Its first impulse goes 
back even to the days of Bishop Percy, the Wartons, Gray, Wal- 
pole, Macpherson, and the others who started the Gothic revival. 


confession of his wife that he and Fiona kin,” “ Old Celtic Tales Re-told,” 1897 ; “ Spir- 
Macleod were the same person, solves “the 


: ” * ” “ . 
most interesting literary mystery in the United itual Tales,” “ Barbaric Tales,” and “Tragic 
Kingdom for the past ten years.” 


Romances,” 1897; “The Dominion of 
Dreams,” 1899; “The Divine Adventure,” 
“Iona,” and “ Other Studies in Spiritual History,” 1900; “ Poems 
Old and New,” “ For the Beauty of an Idea,” “ The Magic King- 
doms,” and “ The House of Usna.” 





THE APPEAL OF TRAGEDY. 

HAT is the pleasure that human beings find in tragedy? 

Do we take pleasure in pity and fear, or in other painful 
experience?” To a discussion of these ancient riddles of esthetic 
experience Prof. Ethel Puffer, of Wellesley College, devotes an 
interesting chapter in her recent book, “The Psychology of 
Beauty.” The writer begins, of course, with Aristotle’s famous 
definition, which is as follows: “ Tragedy, then, is an imitation of 
an action that is serious, complete, and of a certain magnitude; in 
language embellished with each kind of artistic ornament, the sev- 
eral kinds being found in separate parts of the play; in the form 
of action, not of narrative; through pity and fear effecting the 
proper purgation of these emotions.” Every emotion contains, 
according to Aristotle, be it ever so painful, an ecstatic, and hence 
a pleasurable element. In the tragic emotion “ pity and fear are 
aroused to be allayed, and to give pleasure in the arousing and 
the relief.” But Miss Puffer maintains that the matter is pet so 
simple as Aristotle’s views would make it. Pity and fear, she 
argues, do not in themselves produce pleasure, relief, and repose. 
Therefore “ these emotions as aroused by tragedy are either not 
what we know as pity and fear in real life, or the manner of their 
undergoing brings in an entirely new element on which Aristotle 
has not touched.” Why do we feel with, rather than toward or 
about, the actors? she asks. She recalls the theory that emotion 
is the “instinctive response toa situation,” but comments that “ the 
spectator at a play is completely cut off from all possibilities of 
influence on events.” We read further: 


“Between his world and that of, the footlights an inexpressible 
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gulf is fixed. He can not take an ‘attitude,’ he can have nothing 
to do in this ga/ére. Since he may not act, even those beginnings 
of action which make the basis of emotion are inhibited in him. 
The spectator at a play experiences much more clearly and sharply 
than the sympathetic observer; only the proportions of his. men- 
tal contents are different. This, 1 say, accounts for the absence 
of the real pity and fear, which were supposed to be directed 
toward the persons in the play....... 

“ Let us briefly recall the situation. The house is darkened and 
quiet; all lines converge to the stage, which is brightly lighted 
and heightened in visual effect by every device known toart. The 
onlooker’s mind is emptied of its content; all feeling of self is 
pushed down to its very lowest level. He has before him a situa- 
tion which he understands through sight and hearing, and in which 
he follows the action not only by comprehension but by instinctive 

imitation. This is the 
— 5] great vehicle of sugges- 

tion. We can not see 
tears rise without mois- 
ture in our two eyes; 
we reproduce a yawn 
even against our will; 
the sudden or the regu- 
lar movement of a com- 
panion we are forced to 
follow, at least incipi- 
ently. Now the expres- 
sion which we imitate 
4] brings up in us to a 
% certain extent the whole 
complex of ideas and 
feeling-tones belonging 
to that expression . 
a spectator at a play 
re Se 
follow quite literally, 
the emotional move- 
ments of the actors.” 














It is, then, a process 
of understanding, raised 
to the highest pitch, an 
intellectual process, not 
a directly emotional one. 
The “transformation” 


is a transfiguration, the 
She maintains that “the much-discussed senses are left far be- 
Katharsis or emotion of tragedy is not the ex- ; : é 
perience of emotions and pleasure in that ex- hind, neither sensation 
perience, but rather pleasure in the experience 
of ideas tinged with emotion.” 

















PROF. ETHEL PUFFER. 


and instinct, nor reac- 
tion and logic, are fore- 
most. We sit on the level of the creator of the work of art, not 
on that lower level of the physical struggle for material existence. 
Expanding this view, Miss Puffer continues: 


“Every play contains at least two actors. . . . These persons 
are, normally, in conflict. Othello menaces, Desdemona shrinks ; 
Nora asserts her right, Hilmar his claim; L’Aiglon vaunts his in- 
herited personality, Metternich holds the candle to the mirror! 
But what of the spectator? He can not at once shrink and men- 
ace, assert and deny. . . . Real emotion implies a definite set of 
reactions . . . two opposed movements can not take place at the 
same time. Ideas, however, can dwell together in amity... 
emotions, lacking their organic conditions, are in abeyance. 

“This is the typical dramatic moment, for it is the one which is 
alone characteristic of the drama. Only in the simultaneous real- 
ization of two opposing forces is the full mutual checking of emo- 
tional impulses possible, and it is only in this simultaneous reali- 
zation that the drama differs from all other forms of art. When 
the two antagonistic purposes are actually presented to the on- 
looker in the same moment of time, then alone can be felt the 
vividness of realization, the tension of conflict, the balance of 
emotion, the ‘ alleviation’ of the true Katharsis ! 

“But what is this? No emotion, after all, when the very tradi- 
tional test of our enjoyment of a play is the amount of feeling it 
arouses ! where hearts beat, hands clench, tears flow! Emotion 
there is, it may not be denied; but not the sympathetic emotion of 
the traditional theory. What emotion? The mutual checking of 
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impulses issues in a balance, a tension, a conflict which is yet a 

bond; and this it is which is the clew to the excitement or ex- 
altation which in the dramatic experience usurps the place of 
definite feeling. . . . The tense exaltation of the typical esthetic 
experience, undirected, unlimited, pure, of personal or particular 
reference, is reproduced in this nameless ecstasy of the tragic 


“ As we mighi have foreseen the peculiar Katharsis, or pleasura- 
ble disappearance or alleviation of emotion in tragedy, is based on 
just those elements in which the drama differs from other forms 
of art. Confrontation, not action as the dramatic principle, is the 
important deduction from our theory ; is, indeed, but the objective 
aspect of it.” 


In the Greek drama the “only element in common with the 
modern type is found in the conflict of wills.” As another example 
of this conflict, this confrontation of two opposing powers in idea, 
the medieval drama of “ Everyman” is quoted as “nothing but a 
succession of duels, material or spiritual. It is, indeed, the two 
profiles confronting one another, our sympathy balanced and sus- 
pended, as it were, between them, which characterize our recol- 
lections of this whole great field.” Further: 


“The esthetic meaning of ‘Lear’ is not in the terrible retribu- 
tion of pride and self-will, but in the cruel confrontation of father 
and daughters. . . . The notoriously successful scene in an Eng- 
lish drama of to-day, the duel of Sophy and Lord Quex—tolerably 
empty tho it is of real feeling and significance—becomes success- 
ful merely through the consummate handling of the face-to-face 
element.” 

From these oppositions, these duels of influence with influence,. 
“arise, for the catastrophe of drama, that exaltation and stern joy 
which are indissolubly connected with the experience of will in 
real life.” A few minor quotations are worth attention, illumin- 
ating as to the point of view, as: “ When there is a way out” of 
this collision or conflict, ‘‘we have comedy.” But “ tragedy ensues 
when there is no way out. Nay, more, in any situation the more 
nearly the conflict is shown to be absolutely inevitable, arising 
out of the very nature of life as we know it—completely justified, 
or at least fe/¢ as inevitable on both sides—the more we are shaken 
by the distinctive tragic emotion. The conflict of duties to oneself 
and to the world is the sharpest of tragedies.” And so the author 
thus sums up her original analysis: The “much-discussed Ka- 
tharsis or emotion of tragedy is not the experience of emotions. 
and pleasure in that experieace, but rather pleasure in the exper- 
ience of ideas tinged with emotion.” 





THE FLIPPANCY OF MODERN HUMOR. 
HE late Canon Alfred Ainger, in a lecture delivered at the 
Royal Institute more than a decade ago and which now 
reaches this country for the first time, in his posthumous v»lumes. 
of “ Lectures and Essays,” animadverts against certain tendencies. 
in the humorous writing of his day in words which seem no less 
applicable to present conditions. Being a critic whose contempo- 
raries were the writers of the mid-nineteenth century, his view of 
literature partook of the moral seriousness which characterized 
their outlook. These early Victorians, as Mr. Chesterton has put 
it, might say “ We do not know,’ but not one of them ever ven- 
tured to say “We do not care.” It is this attitude of apparently 
not caring, as emphasized in the school of humorous writers who- 
succeeded Dickens and Lowell and Oliver Wendell Holmes, that 
Canon Ainger particularly condemns. The later humor he finds 
“monotonous” and “ wearying,” and for the reason that its prin- 
cipal ingredient is scorn—“scorn too,” he says, “which is not 
earnest enough to take the form of misanthropy, as with Swift, or 
even of a moral indignation against particular offenders, as with 
Pope.” He charges those whom he designates as the “ American 
drolls” with the responsibility of having set this fashion which he 
deprecates. We read further: 


“The popular variety of modern scorn, in writing called humor-- 
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ous, is the 77fpant. And flippancy may be defined as the attitude 
which assumes that nothing in heaven or earth matters very much, 
and that any one is a simpleton who thinks it does. ‘That man 
had never kindly heart, nor ever sought to better his own kind, who 


























HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ, 
Recipient of the Nokel prize in the field of idealistic literature. 


first wrote satire with no pity in it.’ So wrote Lord Tennyson; 
but ‘the satire with no pity in it,’ if prompted by a genuine aver- 
sion, is a more respectable thing than the satire which has no core 
of reality in it at all, but is mere dadinage, or chaff, made out of 
the one simple prescription—a contempt for what once upon a 
time was considered rather worthy of respect than otherwise. 
Take some serious interest of human nature and suddenly and un- 
expectedly treat it as if it were not serious—that is the key to 
much of the popular humor of the day. The American drolls 
have used it largely. You know to whom I refer, and will not 
suppose me forgetful of such true humorists, scholars, and poets 
as J. R. Lowell and Oliver Wendell Holmes. And these Ameri- 
can drolls (not the American humorists) have largely influenced 
the wags who provide us over here with a corresponding enter- 
tainment. The name of ‘topsy-turvydom’ has been coined for 
one of the most familiar of these forms. This, of course, is mere 
drollery, a clever feat of intellectual posture-making, and is abso- 
lutely devoid of any claim to be called humor. For its essence is 
contempt, its method is cynical, its quality is inhuman. And by 
far the most ignoble kind of cynicism is the cynicism, not of con- 
viction, but of having noconvictions: the cynicism of caring noth- 
ing for anybody, if only a laugh can be got out of it.” 


The conditions of life which find their symptoms in the kinds 
of humor above analyzed are not of a higher but of a lower order, 
the writer avers. And, he declares, it is because of this lowering 
of conditions that the methods of the older humorists are out of 
favor with us. He continues: 


“We live in an age which is a strange mixture of over-fastidi- 
ousness and under-fastidiousness, and it is surely a sufficient illus- 
tration of it that many who find they have outgrown the humor of 
Dickens and Thackeray, yet seem to find unqualified delight in 
Mark Twain or Mr. Gilbert’s Savoy extravaganzas. .. . The humor 
which is most popular in England just now is built, not upon senti- 
ment, but upon cynicism. I have kept this word ‘sentiment’ out 
of my lecture thus far, because it is so difficult to use in a sense 
that will command respect. . . . To most persons ‘sentiment’ 
means little more than ‘sentimentality’; but the one thing is as 
distinct from the other as was the eloquence of John Bright from 
the rhetoric of the average popular preacher. And if it was ‘sym- 
pathy’ that gave John Bright’s eloquence its real power, so it is 
sympathy that makes humor either strong or enduring. And in 
this sympathy, which includes reverence, I fear it must be justly 
said that the popular humor of to-day is wanting—and in wanting 
it, forfeits all just claim to the title. And I further venture to 
think that, in so far as the methods of the great humorists gone 
before us are out of favor with us, and seem to be poor and tame 
in comparison with our own, it is not because we have ou/grown 
them, but because we have degenerated from them. It is not they 
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who are not good enough for ws, but we who are not good enough 
for them. I know that there are those who, while they sneer at 
Dickens, yet profess to retain unbounded appreciation of Shake- 
speare or Sterne or Goldsmith. But I doubt in many cases if such 
criticism is quite sincere. Shakespeare is on our shelves and on 
our stages; but I do not see him much taken down from the shelf, 
or repaired to on the stage, save when he is furnished out with 
transformation scenes. . . . We are hypocritical often even in our 
amusements.” 


NOBEL PRIZES FOR 1905. 


HE announcement of the Nobel awards for 1905 reveals the 

fact that the lengthening list still lacks the name of any 
American. It has been remarked, also, that’ these prizes, insti- 
tuted some years ago by Alfred Nobel, have very infrequently 
fallen to Englishmen. But these facts, says Zhe Outlook (New 
York) are not to be regarded as the slightest evidence of unfair- 
ness in the committee of award. It will be remembered that the 
five annual prizes, of about $40,000 each, are bestowed for the 
most important discoveries in physics, in chemistry, in physiology 
or medicine, for the most distinguished work in the field of litera- 
ture, and for the best effort toward the fraternity of nations and 
the promotion of peace. The peace prize is awarded by the Nor- 
wegian Storthing, and the literary and scientific prizes by the 
Swedish Academy in Stockholm. This year the peace prize goes 
to the Baroness Bertha von Suttner, whose novel, “Die Waffen 
Nieder!” (“Ground Arms”), published ten years ago, is said to 
have supplied the impulse which resulted in the birth of The 
Hague peace tribunal. She is the second woman to receive a 
Nobel prize, the other being Madame Curie, for the discovery of 
radium. A leading Ger- 
man review has said of 
the baroness’s book: 








“No literature and no 
language can point to 
any presentation of this 





subject so comprehen- 
sive, so exhaustive, and 
at the same time so en- 
thralling. We are here 
dealing—and in this 
judgment many men of 
eminence concur—with 
the most important work 
treating of war that has 
ever appeared, and with 
one of the highest 
achievements, more- 





over, in the range of 
contemporary dedles let- 
tres.” The Baroness 
von Suttner was one of 
the Austrian delegates 
to the International 
Peace Congress held at 
Boston last year, and is 
an earnest advocate and 
organizer in the cause 
of international peace. 
The award in medicine 
goes to Prof. Robert 
Koch, of Berlin, for his 
efforts toward the pre- 
vention of tuberculosis. 
In chemistry the prize falls to Prof. Adolph von Beyer, for his 
work in organic chemistry, while the prize-winner in physics 
is Professor Lenard, of the Kiel University, because of his re- 
searches into the nature of cathode rays. The literary prize is 














BARONESS BERTHA VON SUTTNER, 


Her novel, “ Ground Arms,” has won her the 
Nobel prize for the promotion of peace. 
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” awarded to Henryk Sienkiewicz, the Polish novelist, whose works 


are known to American readers through the translations of Mr. 
Curtin. The awarding of the peace prize to the Baroness von 
Suttner will give general satisfaction, says the New York /nde- 
pendent, which comments on her famous novel as follows: “ This 
book, ‘the “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” of the Peace movement’ as it is 
called, would certainly not entitle her to the 
Nobel prize for a great work in pure litera- 
ture, and it has not been so popular in the 
United States as in those countries where its 
lesson is more needed.” Of the award for 
literature 7he /ndependent says: 

“There is an apparent incongruity in the 


fact that, while one prize is given for a peace 
novel, another is given to the author who has 
shed more blood on paper than any other 
living, Henryk Sienkiewicz. But Sienkiewicz 
did not write his immortal trilogy for the 
glorification of.war, but, as he says, ‘for the 
strengthening of hearts,’ which, being inter- 
preted, meant the arousing of Polish patriot- 
ism for struggle with Russia, in which he is 
now actively engaged. Itis, therefore, unjust 
for us to have classed him as a Russian, 
when, as he said at Stockholm, he received 
the honor not as a personal tribute but as a 
recognition of Polish literature and a disproof 
of the assertion that Poland is a nation of the 
past. Rather let us class Sienkiewicz with 
Madame Curie, who, by naming her new ele- 
ment polonium, showed that she was loyal to 








which exists in the world of literature and 
science, altho it has no name on the map. 
Henryk Sienkiewicz was born in Radom, Poland, in 1846. He came 
to this country in 1877 to seek his fortune, but did not find it, so re- 
turned home and devoted himself to authorship. In 1884 his first 
great novel,‘With Fire and Sword,’ was published, which was 
followed at intervals of two years by ‘The Deluge’ and ‘Pan 
Michael.’ These in the translation of Jeremiah Curtin attracted 
a small but enthusiastic class of readers in the United States, and 
it was not until his novel of Roman life at the beginning of the 
Christian era, ‘Quo Vadis,’ was published that he became popu- 
lar. He well deserves the prize, for no other living author has 
produced work with so much of the epic movement and heroic 
« ality.” 


Glancing at the list of these Nobel awards since their establish- 
ment six years ago, Zhe /ndependent remarks: 


“The result tends to justify the boast of Kaiser Wilhelm that 
Germany is the intellectual leader of the nations, for seven out of 
the thirty persons rewarded are Germans, and perhaps we should 
also include linguistically, tho not nationally, the Austrian Baron- 
ess von Suttner. Next in the roll of honor comes France with six 
names, and then follow Great Britain with four, Switzerland and 
Holland with three each, Russia with two, and Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, and Spain with one each.” 





A PROPAGANDIST OF THE NEW FRENCH 
MUSIC. 


N the realm of music, states Mr. G. W. Harris, the most im- 
portant event of the current busy season has been the visit of 

the French composer, Mr. Vincent d’Indy, president of the Soci- 
été Nationale de Musique. On the invitation of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra Mr. D’Indy has spent three weeks in this country 
as the propagandist ot that younger school of French composers 
of which he himself is the most notable figure. Besides inter- 
preting in various cities, as the temporary conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, the ultra modern school ot music with which 
he 1s identified, he expounded his musical! theories 1n a lecture at 
Harvard University. “In the manifestation of musical activity 
at the present time,” says the editor of the New York /ndepend- 





VINCENT D’INDY. 
her native land, both citizens of a country “D’Indyand his confréres are like explorers cium-light pose are the three mighty factors in 


in a new musical country.” 
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ent, “ France is surpassed by no other nation ”; and he goes on to 
say that, after the aged Saint-Saéns, whose work is probably done, 
the most accomplished and the most versatile of living French 
composers is Mr. Vincent d’Indy. Nevertheless Lis music, as in- 
terpreted by himself, met with an interested but not enthusiastic 
reception in this country. “It can not be said,” remarks Mr. 
Richard Aldrich, musical critic of Zhe 7imes, 
“that he succeeded in making a very deep im- 
pression upon his audience in favor of the 
music he set forth.” Mr. Aldrich suggests 
that possibly musical New York has been so 
“Teutonized” that it has not an open mind 
for music of the French style. “ Enjoyment 
of such music,” says the Boston Herald, 
“does not come at once, nor can such music 
be at once understood.” The New York 
Herald remarks that “judged by these com- 
positions, the modern French school would 
seem to have forsaken all beaten paths and to 
be bent on a long voyage of discovery into the 
musical unknown.” The Evening Post com- 
plains of the Jack of melody, while the Boston 
Transcript considers that “the music result- 
ing is as much the disembodied human spirit 
as that spirit will ever be disembodied and 
sublimated while it lives in the flesh.” Says 
The Sun: 











“Phrase-making, stagecraft, and the cal- 


the Gallic music of our time. Over the whole 
hovers the huge shadow of Wagner. Your 
French Wagnerite is the maddest of them all, and these young 
would-be iconoclasts— Bruneau, Charpentier, Chausson, Debussy, 
Dukas and D’Indy—in their search after a method have fallen 
neck and heels into the meshes of Wagner's mighty drag-net. 
Their idiom is the idiom of Wagner Gallicized.” 


Of Vincent d’Indy and his school Mr. G. W. Harris writes in 
The Independent as follows: 


“Ever since the death of César Franck in 1890 Mr. D’Indy has 
been recognized at home as the foremost representative of the 
modern French school; indeed, he and certain other pupils of the 
shy, simple, gentle, and kindly Franck have been humorously ac- 
cused of trying to establish in music a ‘Republique Franckaise.’ 
They have at any rate accomplished something new in music, es- 
tablished a style and method of their own, recognizable at once 
as strikingly and unmistakably individual. They have tried many 
odd experiments in harmony, attempted to find a new basis for tonal 
relationships, and even expressed their thought in new melodic 
lines. 

“Their music is a new language, and, as always happens with 
the new 1n art, it has aroused much discussion among musicians 
and critics, and no little condemnation. But it is a perfectly 
safe prediction that this new music will ultimately be adjudged far 
from devoid of beauty when the world shall have become familiar 
enough with it to make a just appraisement.” 


Mr. Lawrence Gilman, the well-known musical critic for several 
metropolitan journals, describes Mr. D’Indy as “a radical, even 
a revolutionist in his methods and tendencies,” and at the same 
time “an aristocrat in his tastes and in his art.” Writing in 7he 
American Review of Reviews, Mr. Gilman goes on to say: 


“For him, all that Wagner had achieved in the matter of har- 
monic novelty and flexibility of form is asa point of departure. 
He goes even further beyond Wagner in such matters than Wagner 
went beyond Gluck, Weber, and his immediate forerunners. Com- 
pared with such a work as D’Indy’s B-flat symphony, for example, 
Wagner’s ‘Tristan,’ which, a quarter of a century ago, seemed to 
touch the furthest limits of musical radicalism, sounds as simple 
and comprehensible as a score by Mozart or Haydn would have 
sounded beside what was then Wagner’s most adventurous achieve-: 
ment.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


TEACHING PRONUNCIATION BY MACHINERY. 
Fas utilization of various mechanical devices in the teaching 
of French pronunciation ‘by Abbé Rousselot and Dr. Mar- 
cel Natier in Paris, is described in an interesting article by Grace 
Ellison in Zhe Strand Magazine (London). The unique series of 
instruments invented by Rousselot received a grand prize at the 
Paris Exposition of 1900. They began, Miss Ellison tells us, 
with the “artificial palate,” which, she says, has been found es- 
pecially useful by English-speaking people in learning French. 
Says the writer: 
“The palate is made in the same way as a plate for false teeth 


from a model of the mouth in gutta-percha, and is generally black. 
After covering it with kaolin powder, the mistress places it in her 








First attempt—the tongue Another attempt—the The correct pronuncia- 
too much lengthened. tongue too short. tion. 


FIG. I.—MARKINGS LEFT ON THE ARTIFICIAL PALATE BY AN ENGLISH 
GIRL’S ATTEMPT TO PRONOUNCE THE FRENCH “ CH.”’ 


mouth and produces the sound. The pupil does the same; then, 
when the two palates are compared, one can see exactly what 
movements the tongue has made and exactly where it came in con- 
tact with the roof of the mouth. Above are the attempts of an 
English girl at the pronunciation of the French CH. 

“ At her first attempt at CH, it will be seen, she lengthened her 
tongue too much; then, when this error was pointed out to her, 
the next sound was too broad; but the young lady understood 
what was wanted, and her third attempt was successful. With 
the pronunciation of S the tongue at first unduly touches the front 
of the palate; then the fear of touching too much in front makes 
the person keep the tongue too far back, but the happy mean is 
quickly found. 

“* One never quite loses one’s accent when speaking a foreign 
language,’ says Abbé Rousselot, * but a great number of the com- 
monest faults could be avoided if a student were shown exactly 
where he went wrong. For instance, from the pronunciation of 
the French TR one can generally detect an Englishman, and, after 
all, it is a very trifling fault, the T being usually too weak and too 
backward.’ 

“Englishmen and Germans make no difference between the Y in 
‘ily a’ and the GN in‘ agneau,’ but there is a difference which 
can be seen with the palate.” 


Another device which has been found very useful in correcting 


























FIG. 2.—THE MACHINE FOR WRITING SPEECH. 


errors made in pronouncing French, and even in detecting the na- 
tionality of foreigners who speak French so well that their accent 
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is indistinguishable to the ear, is Rousselot’s machine for “ writing 
speech,” which is a modified phonograph. Others are a form of 
manometer or pressure-measurer, to regulate the force with which 
the vowels are given; an“ inscribing drum ” to detect nasal quality, 
and a “larynx signal” | 
in which there is a bell 
that sounds only when 
the diphthong ou is 
properly pronounced. 
To measure the exact 
volume of the vowel 
sounds and thus teach 
their proper pronuncia- 
tion a smali tuning fork 
or “diapason,” with 
sliding weights, is used. 


We read: 
“The diapason is held 


before the mouth, and 
one has to make the 
effort of pronouncing 
the vowel without actu- 
ally sounding it. All 
that is required is the 
vibration of the air com- 
ing from the mouth, so that the number of the vibrations may be 
registered. The number of vowel vibrations varies according to 
the different part of France from which a person comes, so, altho 
the English pronunciation of the French vowels is very weak, this 
could hardly be counted a very grave error. Abbé Rousselot says 
the correct numbers of simple vibrations in the following sounds 
are: OU 456, O o12, Al 824, E 3,648, I 7,296, but the Parisian 
generally puts 1,812 vibrations into his A. The pupil must place 
her tongue and lips in such a way as to make the diapason resound 
as much as it did before the mistress’s mouth...... . 

“In the center of the photograph [Fig. 4] will be seen a mano- 
metrical capsule and a series of resonators, which together are 
used to find the harmonics of a vowel. The manometrical capsule 
is divided into two by a membrane; on one side a small gas-jet is 
burning, on the other 
may be observed the 
sonorous vibrations. 
When in the proximity 
of the resonators a note 
is uttered to which they 
are tuned, they resound, 
and the movements of 
the flame produced by 
the vibrations are re- 
ceived on a revolving 
mirror. Whilst one 
person turns the mirror, 
the other sounds a 
vowel, the sounds which 
are in tune with the res- 
onators being marked 
on the mirror in the 
form of little teeth, 
more or less distinct. 

“Flames, too, are 
used to teach the proper 
working of the larynx 
in the pronunciation of 
certain sounds. The 
manometrical capsule is _ FIG. 3.—THE LARYNX-SIGNAL AND ITS USE. 
fixed before a mirror, 
which is kept in motion 
by a clockwork system. 
The two tubes which are hanging from the table are connected 
with the gas, while the other two tubes are placed against the 
Jarynx to receive the vibrations, as shown in Fig. 5. The yeung 
lady on the left has been asked to pronounce a German C, but it 
is Roman, because the larynx vibrated before the consonant was 
uttered, z.¢., while the lips were still shut. The young ladv on the 





THE INVENTOR, ABBE ROUSSELOT. 

















If the word “ou” is properly pronounced the 
bell will ring. 
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FIG, 4.—FINDING THE HARMONICS OF A VOWEL, BY MEANS OF A SERIES OF 
RESONATORS AND A MANOMETRICAL CAPSULE 


right has pronounced a German C, which is produced by the sim- 
ultaneous action of the larynx and lips.” 


An important part of Rousselot’s work is the definition and cor- 
rection of impediments of speech, defects of hearing, and troubles 
arising from improper breathing. These he treats in what he has 
named the “Institute of Laryngology and Orthophony,” which 
now receives a grant from the French Government. 





CLIMATE OF THE UPPER AIR. 


© Sasi at great heights (thirty or forty thousand feet) the sea- 

sons occur at different times of the year from those on the 
surface of the earth just below, appears from numerous measure- 
ments of temperature taken with “sounding balloons:” or small 
captive balloons containing automatically registering instruments. 
The fact that midsummer comes in October in the upper air, and 
midwinter in April, appears to have an important influence on the 
weather of these months, as is noted in an article in C7ze/ et Terre, 
abstracted in Cosmos (Paris, November 4). The author first notes 
that the upper air temperatures measured by the method referred 
to above are surprisingly low. He writes: 


“Facts regarding thermic conditions in the upper regions of the 
atmosphere are always of interest. Data collected on this point 
several years ago by means of ‘sounding’ balloons caused some 
astonishment, but nevertheless they do not appear so remarkable 
when we compare them with facts obtained more recently, since 
aerostats and perfected devices have made it possible for us to 
penetrate to still loftier elevations. On December 5, 1901, a bal- 
loon sent up at Trappes, near Versailles, by Mr. Teisserenc de 
Bort, reached the height of 14,300 meters (about 46,904 feet.) At 
this height the temperature was —73° C.(—99° F.). In the same 
December a piece of apparatus sent up by Mr. Rotch at St. Louis 
(U. S. A). registered —85.6° at 14,800 meters (—122° F. at 48,544 
feet). These figures, which are actual records, have now been 
exceeded, as we shall see, at least so far as the European conti- 
nent goes. In the Meteorologische Zeitschrift for July last, Mr. 
R. Nimfiihr announces the temperatures registered on two ‘sound- 
ing’ balloons sent up from Vienna on March 2 and April 4, 1905. 
The minima recorded in these ascensions were —85.4° at 9,717 
meters on March 2 (—121° F. at 31,872 feet) and —79.6° at 11,010 
meters on April 4 (—111° F. at 36,113 feet). These represent up 
to the present day the extreme figures recorded in Europe... . . 

“It is important to note, in this regard, that in the elevated lay- 
ers of the atmosphere the fluctuation of the temperature undergoes 
a well-marked annual variation, which, however, is not parallel to 
that which is familiar to us on the lower levels. The seasons in 
the upper air are late, the greatest cold occurring toward spring 
(the beginning of April) and midsummer about the beginning of 
October. This peculiarity has some influence on the condition of 
the atmospheric strata. The proverbial variability of the weather 




















FIG. 5.—A FLAME-MANOMETER FOR TEACHING HOW TO PRONOUNCE CER- 
TAIN CONSONANTS. THE LADIES ARE TRYING TO PRONOUNCE THE GER- 
MAN LETTER “Cc.” 


in spring results largely from the fact that then the atmosphere is 
generally in a state of unstable equilibrium, due to the coldness 
and consequent excessive weight of the upper layers in relation to 
the lower, which being already somewhat warmed are lighter. 
Now we know that the equilibrium of a mass of air is most stable 
when the layers that are relatively warm and light are above the 
colder ones. This condition is most often realized in autumn for 
the reason indicated above, and the weather then is less variable. 

“Sometimes the upper air also undergoes extraordinary thermal 
variations in the course of a day or two. 

“During the same lapse of time the distribution of barometric 
pressure and temperature on the earth’s surface remains sensibly 
the same.”— Zvanslations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





THE STORAGE OF UNDRAWN POULTRY. 


HE practise of storing game and fowls for long periods with- 
out dressing has been condemned in a special resolution by 
the New York and New England Association of Railway Sur- 
geons. According toa report in Zhe Journal of Commerce (New 
York, November 21) this resolution asserts that death-and injury 
from toxic infection are increasing and that most of it can be 
traced directly to the eating of food that has been thus stored. 
The practise is denounced as “unwholesome, unsanitary, disgust- 
ing, and dangerous to health and life,” and attempts to secure cor- 
rective legislation are approved. Such legislation is said to be 
pending both in New York and in Massachusetts. In the former 
State a bill to this effect failed in the last session of the Legislature 
though being held in committee and is to be reintroduced at the 
coming session. It will be opposed by the poultry and game trade 
of the State. Henry Dowie, a member of a committee appointed 
by the poultry dealers to fight the bill as a measure calculated to 
destroy their business, is reported by Zhe Journal of Commerce 
as saying in an interview: 

“The absurdity of any such legislation is apparent to any one 
who knows anything about the poultry business. We dealers get 
our profits on a percentage basis. If it were practicable to sell 
drawn poultry it would command a higher price, which would 
mean an increase in our profits. Is it likely that we should oppose 
any measure which would put money in our pockets? The claim 
that poultry that has been kept for any length of time without 
having the entrails drawn is dangerous to health is equally absurd. 
I have been in the business for thirty-one years and have sold as 
much, if not more, dressed poultry than any other man, but 1 have 
yet to hear of the first case of ptomain poisoning caused by eating 
poultry. A billof the character of the fish measure would be a blow 
at the interests of the farmers, and as soon as they begin to appre- 
ciate that fact they will be found in strong opposition.” 

Commenting on these facts Zhe Times (New York, November 
21) Says: 


“(Wel are well aware that rarely indeed do we get, nowadays, a 
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chicken or a turkey that has the taste which memory ascribes to 
those eaten long ago, and we have not waited for expert informa- 
tion to acquire a strong suspicion that the flabby and unappetizing 
fowls now usually provided for us are neither as healthful nor as 
nutritious as their predecessors used to be. The same thing is 
true of fish and, to some degree, of vegetables and fruits. They 
are kept too long, and not with sufficient regard for hygienic pre- 
cautions, and they are kept, moreover, less with an idea of avoid- 
ing seasons of scarcity and high prices than of preventing the low 
prices which result from an abundant supply. . . . Of course the 
lawmakers will take action as soon as there is a public demand for 
it, and, also, of course, until that demand comes the interests that 
are served by the existing situation will be effective in preventing 
any movement toward reform.” 





THE KONGO PYGMIES IN LONDON. 


IX pygmies from the Ituri forest of the Belgian Kongo have 

recently arrived in London, whither they have been brought 

by Colonel Harrison, a British officer. The accompanying pho- 

tograph of these little people, the first of their race that have come 

to Europe, is from Za ature (Paris), where it accompanies a 

‘descriptive article by M. V. Forbin, which we translate in part as 
follows: 


“Colonel Harrison went last year into the Ituri forest, also 
known as Stanley forest, hoping to capture one or more okapis. 
This part of his expedition was a failure. On the other hand, he 
succeeded in living four months amid the pygmies and persuaded 
four men and two women of the tribe to accompany him to Europe. 

“The long journey has been accomplished by the six dwarfs in 
the face of a thousand difficulties. We note only that Colonel 
Harrison and his protégés were detained at Khartoum and later at 
Cairo for several weeks, certain English philanthropic societies 
having earnestly opposed their expatriation. The explorer was 
obliged to prove to Lord Cromer and the British Government that 
the dwarfs were with him voluntarily. 

“The six pygmies were of course duly measured by the English 
anthropologists on their arrival in London. The results are in 
accord with the description published in 1902 by Sir Harry Johns- 
ton. Their mean height is 4 feet 6 inches for men and 4 feet 1 
inch for women. The tallest specimen of the race met by Sir 
Harry was 5 feet high, and he measured several adult women 
whose height was only 1.20 meter (3 feet 9 inches). 

“This shortness is neither an accident nor an anomaly. We 
have here a race whose ethnic characteristics are clearly marked. 
The Mbutés, Ba-Mbutés or Wa-Mbutés, to give these negroids 
some of the names under which they pass, form incontestably a 
group apart from the great African family.” 


The two traits that specially characterize the pygmies, we are 
told, are the form of the nose and that of the upper lip. Sir 
Harry Johnston states that the nasal bone has a scarcely appreci- 
able projection, while the base of the nose is very wide. The 
nostrils are large and prominent and are practically on the same 
plane as the tip of the organ. The upper lip is longer and more 
protuberant than in other negroes. The chin is short and retreat- 
ing. The legs are short and stout and the feet large, Neither 
hair nor skin is as black as that of the real negroes, both having 
reddish tints, and they have also longer beards than the other 
African tribes. To quote further: 


“The Kongo pygmies are brave without being generally aggres- 
sive, tho Colonel Harrison reports that last winter, during his stay 
in the forest of Ituri, a party of pygmies attacked a Belgian cara- 
van, killing seventeen carriers and plundering the goods... . 
They are nomads, having neither fields nor houses, and live only 
on game and wild fruits. Their household utensils are limited to 
a few earthen saucepans in which they cook game without taking 
the trouble to skin it. They eat the skin as well as the meat, even 
breaking the bones with their teeth. 

“They walk about completely unclothed. Only among the tribes 
that live on the confines of the forest and have relations with the 
negroes of greater stature, do the women wear a girdle of leaves. 
This }s not their sole ornament, however; on examining the pho 
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tograph closely two holes will be seen in the upper lip of one of 
the two women. The belles of Stanley forest insert in these 
holes flowers, animals’ teeth, or porcupine quills. 

“Colonel Harrison adds some notes to this chapter on the toilet. 
Men and women shave the head partially ; some cut straight paths 
across their woolly hair; others dress it with birds’ feathers or 
squirrel tails. 

“They have absolutely no religious instincts and believe in 
neither God nor devil. They generally practise polygamy. .. . 
As with the Chinese, the birth of a girl is regarded as a calamity. 
. . . Strangely enough, the young mothers sometimes steal the 
new-born children of the neighboring tribes of normal stature, 
leaving their own babes in exchange. 4 

“The pygmies do not live toa great age. Life is hard in the 
somber Kongo forests; nature is a pitiless taskmaster to this rem- 
nant of the race that once peopled the greater part of Africa. 
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SIX KONGO PYGMIES, 


With their Soudanese negro interpreter on board the steamer from Alexandria 
to Brindisi. 


The rain that falls in torrents for eight months transforms the 
ground into a marsh. Colonel Harrison tells us that the pygmies, 
without exception, suffer from throat complaints that cause a 
‘ hard and raucous’ cough. 

“The Kongo dwarfs, tho forming a race with such marked char- 
acteristics, have no language of their own. They take the ele- 
ments of their speech from the dialects of their neighbors and 
form of these a sort of Hindustani which is used throughout the 
vast forest. For curiosity’s sake, here are a few specimens of 
their vocabulary, collected by a Londoner: Dji-tsé, an assegai; 
Ma-i, watery; Tézi-ba, a bow; Li-ké-li-kek-li, a bell or gong; 
Ma-li-di,a horn or trumpet; OA-dé/i, to dance; MMa-ri-ab-ba, to 
smoke a pipe. 

“It may be added that the pygmies are remarkably intelligent, 
that they appear to have the gift of language to an incredible de- 
gree, that they excel in the art of extracting iron from the ore, of 
forging it,and of making arrowheads of it without other tools than 
round stones. They have been taken in automobiles through Lon- 
don and its suburbs. Who can doubt, therefore, their faculty of 
assimilation? This is a spectacle that certainly could not have 
been foreseen by Herodotus, the godfather of these little men.” 
— Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





Mathematics and Strect-Car Blocks.—That it is 
impossible for 20,000 people to get into cars capable of holding 
only 5,000 is quite obvious. What happens when a streeterailway 
system has to handle such an abnormally large crowd, as at a foot- 
ball game, is discussed by an editorial writer in 7he Street Rail- 
way Journal (New York, December 9), who shows how blocks 
occur under such circumstances and how they may be partly 
avoided. He writes: 


“For instance, suppose that a crowd of 20,000 is to be handled. 
Assume sixty passengers per car and just figure what can be done 
at any practicable headway. To accommodate the throng with 
even scant standing-room requires 333 cars. Even if one could 
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despatch these at the rate of one every 10 seconds, it would take 
55 minutes to get the throng under way, let alone the running time 
for the cars. At 20-second headway very nearly 2 hours would be 
required merely to get the last carful going. And this assumes no 
material delay from picking up passengers and that every one gets 
aboard without causing a jam that delays the cars. . . . Consid- 
ering the difficulties of the situation, it is little short of marvelous 
that the transportation companies can do the work at all, let alone 
doing it as well as they actually manage it. . . . Over a single line 
one may be able to get 8,000 to 10,000 people under way in an 
hour, but even this can not be done unless the track ahead can be 
kept moderately clear. Any blockade is fatai, and even the delay 
caused by a switch or cross line holds up the entire procession. 
A car crossing the line when the cars have been started on head- 
way of 20 seconds or so is morally certain to bring a large group 
of cars to a full stop, from which it takes half a minute or more to 
recover. After this has happened a few times, the cars, no matter 
what their nominal headway, have closed up into a compact mass, 
and then every delay counts for still more. It would seem like a 
wise step to deflect crossing traffic into another route if possible 
and to make modification enough in the general schedules for the 
time being to clear the tracks a bit. Another possible ameliorat- 
ing step is to send out cars in groups with a little extra headway 
between each group. Of course, this causes a slight delay at the 
start, but it is more than likely to be made up by keeping an enor- 
mous procession of cars from being closed up so closely as to 
cause a protracted blockade.” 





PROTECTION FROM FIRE FOR THEATERS. 


N a discussion of this important matter in his presidential ad- 
dress before the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
John R. Freeman expresses the opinion that, notwithstanding all 
the agitation of the past year or two, our theaters are still inade- 
quately protected against fire. He points out that the problem is 
simple enough. The stage 1s a mass of combustible material, and 
we have to prevent the smoke and flame, in case this material 
should catch fire, from spreading to the auditorium, remembering 
especially that deaths in such fires occur chiefly from the suffoca- 
tion of persons in the upper gallery by smoke, and that this may 
occur in a few minutes. He says, to quote an abstract in Ea- 
gineering News (New York, December 14): 


“It isa fair and moderate statement that the present practise 
of the art of fire prevention as applied to theaters and bvildings 
of public congregation is from ten to twenty years behind the fire 
protection of large industrial works, and true that the fire hazard 
to theater property in general, as measured by a comparison of 
insurance rates, is ten times as great for the modern theater as for 
the modern factory. All of this is unnecessary. It is a wrong 
against the public that should berighted. The safeguards needed 
are mostly simple. The main features of some of them are already 
worked out and well proved within the great factories which en- 
gineers buiid and manage. The additional safeguard required to be 
worked out, or adjusted for this special case, the automatic smoke 
vents, the safe proscenium curtain, the safe warming and ventila- 
tion, the proper arrangement of automatic sprinklers in stage and 
dressing-rooms and storerooms, are within the field of the mechan- 
ical engineer and are mostly simple problems to solve when serious 
attention and skill are once directed to them.” 


The first and most important means for keeping smoke and 
flames out of the auditorium is the provision of sufficient vents 
over the stage for their escape, such vents being made to open 
automatically in case of fire. Most cities now require that these 
openings shall be from one-eighth to one-tenth the area of the 
stage. The New York law provides that they shali be glazed with 
thin zlass and constructed so as to open when a hempen cord shall 
have burned apart. This is all right in theory, but Mr. Freeman 


criticizes the way in which it is carried out. He says: 


“The idea of a large ventilator expressed in these rules is all 
right, but the execution is commonly all wrong, and needs some 
good engineering to provide a design of damper with careful details 
that will be sure to work. Note the antiquated suggestion of the 
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burning of a hempen cord when fusible links have been used on 
the fire doors in your factories for twenty years! There is no 
good reason to expect that the hempen cord in this position in a 
smoky atmosphere from which oxygen had been largely removed 
would burn off until a majority of those in the gallery had been 
suffocated. 

“In one of the newest and best of the New York theaters I found 
the ventilator had a broad sheet of heavy canvas laced tightly 
across its opening with marline, because, as the stage carpenter 
told me, the cracks around the ventilator let in too much cold air! 
No building inspector had objected, and the carpenter could not 
be made to see anydanger. ‘It would burn off in any bad fire,’ he 
said. So it might, but not until those in the gallery were mostly 
dead. The requirement of thin glass in the building law is well 
meant, but it would be too slow in breaking out. Remember how 
quickly unconsciousness of suffocation comes in an atmosphere of 
smoke. The wire netting called for is a positive danger as often 
applied. 

“One of the most experienced theater managers in America told 
me frankly that he knew the smoke vents on the theater which he 
then occupied would probably not open in winter, unless a man 
should first pry them loose with an iron bar, ‘ but,’ said he, ‘I have 
not heretofore seen anything better,’ and so, after the Iroquois, 
he had set his stage carpenter at work to invent something.” 


The next safeguard—the automatic sprinkler over the stage— 
Mr. Freeman commends unreservedly, and he quotes many in- 
stances where it has worked well and has rendered service. The 
third protective device, the fire-proof curtain, is all right, provided 
it is really fire-proof. The so-called “asbestos curtain” seems not 
to be worth much, and tho Mr. Freeman rejects the stories of 
“ burlap ” asbestos, he is of opinion that the real article is not much 
more valuable; for it quickly loses its strength when heated, as 
shown by recent tests. Says Mr. Freeman: 


“ Asbestos cloth is rapidly weakened by the heat of an ordinary 
fire to an extent that makes a curtain composed wholly of asbestos 
cloth an unreliable fire-screen for the proscenium arch of a thea- 
ter, if expected to endure more than a few minutes, and it was 
proved that the asbestos canvas was so weakened that it would be 
ruptured easily by a blow from any falling material or by a strong 
current of air. The seams sewed with asbestos thread showed no 
special weakness more than the canvas.” 


Properly constructed steel curtains are much better, and proba- 
bly as effective as anything can be. Lastly, Mr. Freeman takes 
up the question of fireproofing the mass of combustible material 
on the stage and concludes that this is practically impossible. He 
says: 


“The petty tests that have satisfied certain distinguished chem- 
ists are very misleading as guides to what will happen when the 
same process is tested on the larger practical scale, and . . . the 
best we can hope to accomplish is to ‘flame-proof’ a fabric so that 
it will not ignite from a match, an electric spark or a gas jet, or 
so that if ignited it will not burst into flame. 

“This much of protection is of great value and worth all that a 
good process costs, if it can be accomplished in practise without 
injury to fabric or colors, for if we can thus prevent the little lame 
from quickly spreading we have removed perhaps nine-tenths of 
the danger of a fire starting on the stage, but it falls far short of 
what many have believed was within easy reach. Once get the 
gauze and canvas and pine on the stage enveloped in flame, nearly 
everything ‘fireproofed ’ would burn to total destruction with sub- 
stantially as great a rush of flame and suffocating smoke as with 
the untreated material. Indeed, the chemicals may make the 
fumes worse. 

“After having investigated the question of fireproofing the 
scenery faithfully, I am led to believe that we must after all rely 
on the safeguards of the engineer rather than those of the chem- 
ist.” 


As to hand fire-extinguishers, Mr. Freeman tells us we have 
been placing too much reliance on them and paying too much for 
them. The tubes of dry powder, he says, which contain about 
ten cents’ worth of bicarbonate of soda, retail as high as three 
dollars each. They are fairlv effective in some conditions, but 
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would do no good in a big fire. The same may be said of ‘hand. 
grenades,” which contain (in the case of analyses reported by the 
author) little more than common salt and water—inert materials 
serving only to prevent freezing. For the protection of its battle- 
ships, Mr. Freeman asserts, the Government is purchasing salt 
water at 50 cents a bottle! On the whole, Mr. Freeman’s address 
leaves the impression that it is not a difficult matter to render a 
theater safe if the management really desires to do so and brings 
to bear on the problem a little trained intelligence. 





TRANSATLANTIC TURBINE STEAMERS. 
HE maiden passage of one of the largest of transatlantic 
liners, which is at the same time driven by turbine engines, 
is an event of first-rate engineering importance. It will be remem- 
bered that when the steam turbine was introduced as a means of 
propelling small vessels, the prediction was freely made that, altho 
successful on launches or torpedo-boats, it would never be applied 
to the great liners. Yet it has now been used in larger and larger 
boats until we find it driving two of the Allan liners between Eng- 
land and Nova Scotia, and now finally on the 30,000-ton Cunarder 
Carmania, the first turbine steamer to dock at New York. The 
success of the steam turbine has, in fact, been so great that to-day, 
only about four years after its introduction, the horse-power of the 
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THE “ CARMANIA.” 


turbines already built and now building amounts to 700,000. Of 
the Carmania’s maiden voyage 7he Journal of Commerce (New 
York, December 13) says: 


“It seems to have been the universal opinion that the Carmania 
behaved extremely well and demonstrated the success of her en- 
gines. On the only day when the voyage was free from a westerly 
or northwesterly gale she averaged nineteen knots an hour ina 
rough sea, which promises well for speed in good weather. It is 
said in her behalf that she was remarkably steady and free from 
vibration. Her screws run sodeep under the water that there was 
no ‘racing ’ of the engines in the roughest weather, and the voyage 
was unusually comfortable for one so rude in point of weather. 
There was no damage to machinery in spite of the strain to which 
it was put. 

“All this seems quite favorable for the use of the turbine en- 
gine in the largest merchant steamers. Apparently there was no 
saving incoal consumption. The most that the engineer could say 
for her that was that she did not burn any more than the Carvu/a, her 
sister ship with reciprocating engines, but he said she was easier 
to handle. The test of a single voyage can not be taken as con- 
clusive, but it seems to be altogether favorable so far as it goes. 
If the vessel wears well in the matter of speed, power, and dura- 
bility of machinery, and is at no disadvantage in economy of 
steam production, the gain in space occupied by engines will be- 
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come available for other use, and if there is a permanent gain in 
comfort that will be an attraction. There is also the chance 
of improvement in 
mechanism that is 
so nearly new. It is 
but a few years since 
the turbine engine 
was first applied for 
stationary use on 
land, and still more 
recently that it was 
successfully installed 
in the smaller float- 
ing craft. The first 
test in a first-class 
steamer is fully as 
successful as the 
most sanguine could 
have expected, and 
it looks as tho the turbine was destined to displace the old type of 
machine, which takes so much room and wastes so much force in 
converting a reciprocating into a rotary motion. 

“The problem of its application to the heavier naval vessel still 
remains. It is successful in torpedo-boats and the lighter craft of 
the naval service, where economy of space and maximum speed 
are of importance, but it has been said that it does not lend itself 
readily to maneuvering heavy vessels within a moderate area. 
Ingenuity may overcome this drawback. At all events, there 


seems to be no doubt that the turbine engine has taken to the sea 
‘to stay.’” 























THE ROTATING DRUM, WITH END OF SHAFT 
PROJ ECTING. 


The Carmania has three independent turbines, each of which 
drives one of her triple screws. In the three turbines there are no 
less than 1,250,0co blades, which receive the force of the steam 
and transmit it to the rotating drum that drives the shaft. It is 
interesting to know that as long ago as 1629 Branca secured rotary 
motion by causing steam to strike against the blades of a wheel. 
In 1784 Kempelon took out the first patent for a steam turbine, 
and in the same year another was granted to James Watt. By 1850: 
over thirty patents for this kind of motor had been registered in 
England, and the number has since steadily increased. The present- 
day success of this rotary steam motor is thus the result of over 
a century of patient trial. The Carmania is a noteworthy boat, 

















A PARSONS MARINE TURBINE ASSEMBLED. 
The two shells enclosing the drum and shaft, the ends of which are projecting. 
An excellent portrayal of this compact and wonderful rotary engine. 


apart from her interesting motors. She has eight decks, open 
fireplaces, a “ palm-room,” used as a restaurant, a steel-lined treas- 
ure chamber, and many other new features. She is equipped with 
the new system of submarine signaling by bells, which has al- 
ready been described in these columns. 


SCIENCE BREVITES. 


‘“A DEVICE has been perfected by the chemist of the mechanical department: 
of the Erie railroad,” says 7he Railway and Engineering Review (Chicago, 
December 2), ‘‘ by which all the cars on the Chicago limited train are thoroughly 
sterilized at Jersey City after each round trip between Jersey City and Chicago,. 
a run of about 2,000 miles. Experiments looking to this method of cleaning cars 
so as to kill all disease germs and destroy all bxd odors have been in progress for 
some time. A deodofizing apparatus has also been devised which is placed 
under ‘he seats in the cars, out of sight of passengers, and gives off an odorless. 
gas, which combines with the stale tobacco smoke or other offensive odors which 
may accumulate in the cars, and serves to completely nullify them. This treat- 
ment has been so effective that it is expected it will be extended to all the pas- 
senger cars in the Erie service.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


THE PRACTICAL ATHEISM IN AMERICAN 
POLITICAL CONCEPTIONS. 


HAT the American people at present regard citizenship and 
office-holding as personal rights instead of in the light of 
“duties owed . . . to God in the building-up of His kingdom on 
earth ” constitutes, in the view of the Rev. Washington Gladden, 
a “ practical atheism ” at the basis of our political thinking. This 
view is advanced in his recently published volume on “ The New 
Idolatry,” which contains a discussion of the relations of religion 
and democracy. The writer rejects the idea that we are theo- 


‘retical atheists, but admits that there is hardly more room for 


God in our politics than in our business. A democracy has all the 
more need, he asserts, of a recognition of a divine relationship 
because it, in distinction from other forms of state, lacks any visi- 
ble symbol of its unity acting as a bond which binds its people to- 
gether. For adevout monarchy he professes to see some hope, 
but for an atheistic democracy none at all. The Emperor of Ger- 
many, he declares, is perfectly right in his theory of being God’s 
representative, adding that “while he may often blunder sadly in 
his attempts to reenact and enforce the law of God, yet there is 
more hope for the government of a monarch who is actuated by 
this sincere purpose than for that of a republic which has no sense 
of any divine vocation, and which assumes that there is no au- 
thority save that which resides in human wills, and in such com- 
pacts as they may choose to form.” One evidence, he asserts, 
which shows that practical atheism prevails in the conceptions of 
the American people respecting their political affairs is: 


“In the emphasis placed upon the suffrage and citizenship as a 
right rather than a duty. That is the idea which is always upper- 
most in our political discussions. The suffrage is called the elec- 
tive franchise--and the thought is always fixed upon it as a per- 
sonal possession, or privilege. What is mine by right I may use 
as I please; if I fail to use it, it is nobody’s concern but mine; I 
may dispose of it for my own advantage; it is not far to the con- 
clusion that I may sell it, if there is a market. Precisely the same 
thing is true, of course, of official functions. The right to hold 
office is easily interpreted as the right to use the power which the 
office gives me for my own emolument. The emphasis placed 
upon citizenship as a right thus leads by a straight path to the 
corruption and bribery by which our governments of all grades 
are now so sadly vitiated. 

“The entire conception is fundamentally defective, and it arises, 
as will be seen at once, from the failure to recognize the divine 
agency in the structure of the state. If God is the real Ruler of 
all nations, if the first principle of political wisdom is to find out 
his ‘will and to do it, then the suffrage is nét primarily a right, but 
a duty, and citizenship is not a franchise but a trust for the exer- 
cise of which I am directly responsible to him.” 


Another evidence of this practical atheism, says Dr. Gladden, is 
the growing lack of respect for law. “The way in which citizens 
and officers alike ignore and defy the laws of the State or the city,” 
he continues, “is a surprise to visitors from other countries and a 
grief to all good men.” Is it not due, he asks, at least in part, to 
the entire secularization of our thought about government? A 
third evidence, he thinks, is exhibited in “the violence and reck- 
lessness of partizanship,” and he adds that the prevailing disposi- 
tion to disparage or denounce everything that is done by political 
opponents is a clear sign that there is no reverent recognition of 
the presence of God in the affairs of the nation. But more grave 
than all else, he thinks, “is the tendency to set at naught the funda- 
mental principles of our democracy by permitting the strong to op- 
press the weak.” We quote: 


“ No one can fail to see that here is agreat danger. In this free 
country of ours have appeared the most stupendous aggregations 
of power known to history. That they may be able by corrupt 
means to pervert the Government which exists for the protection 
of the people, and thus to despoil the people for their own ag- 
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grandizement is certainly among the possible perils. Is not this, 
also, evidence of the failure to recognize the presence of God in 
our national life? Belief in God as the Father of all men is a 
belief that all men are brothers; and the attempt of some to pros- 
per at the expense of the rest is a violent denial of the fundamental 
article of the Christian religion. It was upon this belief that our 
democracy was founded in the beginning, and not upon any theory 
about a consent of individual wills. And I do not believe that our 
democracy can continue to exist unless this great truth of the 
brotherhood of man is restored and lifted up and emphasized as 
the constructive idea of all our civil life.” 


In looking about for some power “to front and overcome the 
influences which are now assailing the very foundations of the 
State,” Dr. Gladden places no faith in “the economic motives to 
which we are wont to make appeal” or “ the theories which make 
individual rights and interests the source of social justice.” He 
says: 


“There is nothing in all this to call forth enthusiasm or to war- 
rant sacrifice. There is nothing here worth fighting and dying for. 
Something there must be in the appeal that the democracy makes 
to its citizens which is deeper than self-interest and diviner than 
the will of the majority. If we can believe that in the nation, not 
less truly than in the individual, it is God that worketh ; that there 
is a power not ourselves that makes for righteousness in the ongo- 
ings of the State; that there is a moral ideal toward which he is 
leading us, and which it is our business to discern and realize; 
that thus, if we are humble, and reverentand obedient to the Light 
that lighteth every man, we may be co-workers with God in the 
building of his Kingdom in the world, then there are motives to 
be drawn from the life of the State that are higher than mere ex- 
pediency, that appeal to faith and imagination and self-devotion 
—to all the nobler possibilities of the soul—and are able to make 
men heroes, patriots, martyrs for the commonwealth.” 





METHODIST COMMENT ON THE MITCHELL 
CASE. 
N the opinion of George Albert Coe, professor of moral and 
intellectual philosophy at the Northwestern University, the 
refusal of the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church to con- 
firm the renomination of Dr. Mitchell (described in THE LITERARY 
DiGest, December 9) “ involves the deepest issues of Church gov- 
ernment, ecclesiastical ideals, and even of personal faith.” Pro- 
fessor Coe, himself a Methodist and a teacher in a Methodist in- 
stitution, “dissents from the attitude of the Bishops, not because 
it is Methodistic, but because it is un-Methodistic.” On the other 
hand, the editor of Zhe Central Christian Advocate (Methodist, 
Kansas City) asserts that the Bishops merely “ followed the letter 
of the instructions contained in the chapter regulating their action 
in such cases, passed by the General Conference of 1904.” The 
Christian Advocafe (Methodist, New York) defends the Bishops’ 
action on the same ground. Six months ago the Bishops returned 
the nomination of Professor Mitchell to the trustees of the School 
of Theology of Boston University “for proper action in the prem- 
ises,” having failed to find sufficient evidence to prove the com- 
plaint that he denied the deity of Christ, but at the same time hav- 
ing found that some of his statements concerning the historic char- 
acter of the early chapters of the book of Genesis “seem to us 
unwarrantable and objectionable, and as having a tendency to in- 
validate the authority of other portions of the Scriptures.” Ac- 
cording to the resolution of the General Conference, says Zhe 
Christian Advocate, “ they had a right to expect that the trustees 
would do something with regard to the matter; that they would 
either secure a modification of the teaching of Dr. Mitchell or 
bring about an understanding of some kind which would take away 
from at least a majority of the board their fears that—in the mat- 
ter of his teaching, the manner of it, and the contents of his books, 
one or all—there were such reasonable grounds of doubting 
whether he could de and would do the best work for the Church 
in that position.” To quote further: 
“The defense of the Bishops of their position is clear; They 
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declined to confirm six months ago; they told the trustees why 
they declined to confirm; the trustees simply again asked them 
to confirm, and their statement to the Bishops was of such a na- 
ture as to intensify the alarm of those who were most decided in 
their minds that Professor Mitchell ought not to remain. And 
having declared that a reasonable doubt existed they decided that 
they could not reopen the case....... 

“Whether the judgment of the Bishops, based upon the state- 
ment that they had reasonable grounds, is correct, is a matter for 
every person knowing the facts to form his own judgment con- 
cerning; but that they adhered to the law in their method of deal- 
ing with the trustees is obvious. 

“It is supposed by some that to decline to confirm a professor 
in a theological seminary requires the kind and amount of evidence 
mecessary to depose a minister of the Church for heresy. This is 
by no means necessarily true. The Methodist 
Church has various ways of investigating men 
in office, and may depose them from office 
for actions that would not demand their ex- 
pulsion from the Church. For example, the 
Book Committee and one Bishop can depose 
an editor or a book agent for any one of 
various causes neither moral, ecclesiastical, 
mor doctrinal. Provision is made for the re- 
moval of the Missionary Secretary or any 
other secretary of the Church, and this could 
be done for various reasons that would not 
imvolve a trial in an annual conference; or if 
such trial were had there would be no convic- 
tion.” 

Zion’s Herald (Methodist, Boston), a paper 
said to be friendly to Dr. Mitchell, offers the 
following interesting comment: 


“We do not presume, at this writing, to ex- 


are constrained to say that the personal equa- 
tion in Dr. Mitchell, as in all men constituted 
as he is, and so absorbed in and devoted to 
his work, has entered into and very largely in- 
fimenced the result reached. . . . It was not 
mainly the question of the historicity of the 
first few chapters of Genesis which was in- 





tion of the liberty to teach. Wedonot believe 

that the Bishops in their decision intended to trench upon this 
mecessary freedom. It was the personality of Professor Mitchell, 
imgenuous, hearty, frank, and unrestrained, breaking out now and 
then in criticism of traditional notions and of prominent officials 
im the Church, that, notwithstanding his many other confessedly 
excellent qualities, produced a conviction with the Bishops that 
he was not a safe teacher and guide for immature and undeveloped 
minds.” 





An Anti-Union Agitation.—In striking contrast to the 
‘general sentiment favoring closer union between allied denomina- 
tions is the reported agitation in the Cumberland Presbyterian 
‘Church to prevent the consummation of the union between that 
body and the Presbyterian Church. As already stated in these 
columns, the governing bodies of the two churches, which have 
the constitutional authority in the matter, have already acted af- 
firmatively in regard to this union. For the rest, we quote the fol- 
lowing paragraphs from the Pittsburg Christian Advocate : 


“On the part of the Presbyterian Church there is no serious dif- 
ficulty. There is here some opposition, it is true, but it will not 
be active or disturbing. But in the Cumberland Presbyterian 
‘Church there is much and serious opposition in some sections, 
which threatens to continue and be troublesome. The ‘loyalists,’ 
‘chiefly laymen, have been holding meetings and taking steps to 
prevent the consummation of the union. They declare that in 
many sections, chiefly in Texas, the great majority of the members 
are opposed, and wi!l not submit to be carried into the union. 
Legal steps are being taken to prevent the taking of any of the 
“property of the Church into the united organization. 

“How strong this movement is, and how far it may affect the 
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Wide attention has been attracted by there-_ : : 
fusal of the bishops to cauteia ble es ahi is a revelation, not to one side of the man, the 
to the chair of Hebrew in the Boston Univer- intellect which grasps truth, nor to the sub- 
volved. It was not the larger and sacred ques- _ sity School of Theology. 
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case, we can not say. We note these things as facts to be reck- 
oned with, and, as it seems to us, to be regretted. In these times 
of fraternity and Christian union anything tending to division is to 
be deplored, and any movement for union which does not involve 
a surrender of principle is to be desired. We should be delighted 


to see all Presbyterians in one body, and all Methodists in one 
body.” 


ORTHODOXY FOREIGN TO THE GENIUS OF 
PROTESTANTISM. 


HE old question of the seat of authority in religion is dealt 
with from a fresh standpoint by Rev. P. T. Forsyth, M.A., 
D.D., principal of Hackney College, London, in Zhe Hibbert 
Journal (London), who maintains that while Protestant theology 
is just as dependent upon authority as Cath- 
olic, the nature of the authority is different. 
He treats the Catholic faith, in fact, froma 
rather hostile standpoint, saying that to the 
Catholic “faith means faith in the Church and 
acceptance of its absolute authority. Revela- 
tion is thus understood to consist of a body of 
formulated truth. Orthodoxy means _ intel 
lectualism, and Romanism is simply the great- 
est apotheosis on earth of the expert, the 
specialist and his tyranny. It deifies the 
specialist in sacramental grace and truth.” 
He proceeds to declare that the authority of 
Protestantism is seated in the fact of man’s 
nature and needs and the experiences of his- 
tory, not in dogma. It demands of man not 
an obedience of assent, but of response. To 
quote his own words: 

“ Orthodoxy is foreign to the genius of Prot- 
estantism, where the supreme matter is not 
dogma but grace, and grace understood as the 
Gospel, as God’s redeeming act in history, 
and not His sacramental action in nature. It 


liminal man whose defective substance needs 

a sacramental food or drug, but to the whole 
moral man, whose need is forgiveness, redemption, and power. 
It claims from him a different kind of obedience from Rome’s, 
namely, faith, in the sense of personal conviction, personal sur- 
render, and personal trust in a gracious God, It is an obedi- 
ence of response, not of assent. It offers up the man asa will, 
and not as a mind. Faith becomes really religious. It means 
an acceptance of grace, not as the sacramental capital of the 
Church, but as mercy, forgiveness, and redemption in a definitive 
act entering ourexperience. The authority is neither primal truth, 
developed dogma, nor chartered institution, but this act, power, 
and person with whom we have direct dealings. It is the Gospel 
in the Cross, conceived as the moral word and deed of God, and 
not as any human version or report of it.” 


While orthodoxy, at the best, consists only in right knowing, 
religion, he says, consists in right doing. Our supreme good is 
not knowledge, a pagan idea derived from the intellectual pride of 
Greece. It isa moral thing. It is practical obedience and peni- 


tent response of faith in the historic grace of Christ, as felt in the 
conscience. He goes on: 


“The Christian Gospel is an authority for the will, in the will’s 
sphere of history; it is not for the intellect—except in so far as 
the intellect depends on the will. It is an authority which is felt 
primarily as authority, not as truth—as Christ was felt, not as the 
Scribes. That is, it is morally realized, not mentally; personally, 
not officially ; ethically, and not esthetically, not contemplatively. 
It is for conscience, not for thought, in the first place, nor for im- 
agination. It so settles the whole moral man that in the region of 
truth there is entire flexibility and freedom. We have the liberty 
there that rests on final confidence and security. Certainty of liv- 
ing faith in grace gives us liberty of thought in truth. To be 
sure, truth is implicit and integral to Christianity, but it is not 
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supreme. Christ comes full of grace and truth, but with the grace 
uppermost and always central. Grace represents the fixed, fontal, 
authoritative, evangelical element ; truth, the element free, adjust- 
able, and catholic. The one apveals to our personal life-convic- 
tion, the other to our scientific judgment. We own the authority 
of grace by impression and not perception, by conviction and not 
by observation, by life and not by thought. It is in personal rela- 
tion with us.” 

The uncertainty in religious convictions at the present day, he 
says, springs from the diffusion of our intellectual attention, and 
the hesitation, vacillation, and weakness thus imparted to our will. 
The exercise of our will, in accordance with the dictates of relig- 
ious history and recorded experience, can alone give us the cer- 
tainty men are crying out for. He thus concludes: 

“The lack of certainty to-day is not only due to the many things 
and the many points of view, but still more to the weakness of 
will which refuses to select and concentrate. Much more doubt is 
voluntary and culpable than it is the fashion to admit. The men- 


tal confusion is due to some moral weakness and discursiveness. 
It is not wholly mental error, but to some extent moral dulness 


. (to say the least), which causes so many to pass over the historic 


Christ as lightly as they do in their survey of the field of fact. 
There is a lack of moral insight and of moral perspective due to 
an absence of moral culture. We have come to a time when it is 
the element of command rather than comprehension that we need 
in our faith. And for this end a person has more power thana 
process, and a Redeemer than an ideal. We may or may not be 
‘broad,’ but positive and objective we must be. We may or may 
not be ‘liberal,’ but we must have liberty. And the first condition 
of positiveness in our creed, or freedom in our soul, or liberty in 
the State, is a sure, clear, personal, and historic authority whose 
writ runs to the very center of the will and the recesses of the soul. 
The present decay in the matter of public liberty and its vigilance 
is more than concurrent with the decay of sure faith in a divine 
authority.” 





TOWARD THE UNION OF BAPTIST AND 
FREE BAPTIST. 
T a recent meeting in Brooklyn of representatives from the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, the American 
Baptist Missionary Union, and the Baptist Publication Society, 
it was resolved “ that the doctrinal differences which once divided 
the two denominations [Baptists and Free Baptists] have passed 
away, and there now exist no doctrinal differences which should 
prevent their acting together as one denomination.” From this 
resolution, it is said, has resulted a definite movement toward the 
union of these two denominations which have been held apart by 
the dissensions of more than a century. This reported movement 
has attracted an unusual amount of attention, being regarded by 
many as among the first-fruits of the recent Interchurch Confer- 
ence on Federation. A committee of the two churches, appointed 
to consider the matter, reached no very definite position beyond 
finding that “ technical difficulties ” to denominational union exist. 
On this finding 7he Examiner (Baptist, New York) comments as 
follows: 

“ The ‘Baptist denomination’ is simply a convenient designation 
of a group—a pretty large one—of ecclesiastical units having no 
visible organic connection, a zomen, et praeteria nihil. How are 
you going to work to unite that which exists only in your mind’s 
eye with another nonentity equally nebulous? That is a funda- 
mental ‘technical difficulty ’ which no committee on earth is wise 
enough to overcome. 

“But regular Baptist churches and Free Baptist churches exist, 
and if it be found that nothing fundamental separates them, as the 
committee solemnly ‘resolved,’ why, in the name of common sense, 
should not ‘technical difficulties’ be kicked into the gutter and 
a union be effected out of hand? ‘But how?’ it may be asked. 
Why, by the simple process of ‘benevolent assimilation.’ If our 
Free Baptist brethren are anxious to unite with us, and we are 
anxious to unite with them, all that need be done is that they 
should knock for admission at the nearest Baptist door, either as 
individuals or as churches, and a welcome will be given them in 
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God’s name. Nothing could be easier than that. And there is no 
power on earth that could hinder such a union, if it were mutually 


desired. That is one way by which union might be effected.” 


The Morning Star (Baptist, Boston) thinks that the suggestion of 
union “has practical worth and merits consideration.” Zhe /nde- 
pendent (undenominational) remarks that the Free Baptists have 
differed from the regular Baptists “in that their theology is Armin- 
ian and not Calvinistic, and also in their open communionism.” | 
We read further: 


“But the regular Baptists have changed wonderfully during the 
past thirty years. Their close communion is almost a thing of the 
past, insensibly melted away, and decrees and free-will are no 
longer a question of serious debate. Accordingly, their relation 
to the Free Baptists is very nearly that of the Presbyterians, since 
their new creed, to the Cumberland Presbyterians. There is very 
little, if anything, left to keep them apart, except the memory of 
old protests and conflicts. Even the Baptist practise of refusing 
to give straight letters of recommendation to their members who 
wish to join a Free Baptist church is coming to an end, and within 
a year or two this serious offense has, by action of many of their 
conferences, been changed. Meanwhile there is a quite general 
opinion among the Free Baptists that the time is near when there 
is no longer reason for their existence as a separate denomination, 
and a strong committee has been appointed to consider where they 
should go, if they unite. Already, in New Brunswick, the Free 
Baptists and regular Baptists have united very lately, and they are 
likely todo the same soon in Nova Scotia; and in this country 
probably the attraction isin the same direction. But the committee 
is also conferring with the Disciples and the Congregationalists.” 


The resolution passed at the Brooklyn meeting has interested 
the secular as well as the religious press. The New York Eve- 
ning Post comments in part as follows: 


“The Baptists are locally independent in the most rigid accepta- 
tion of the term; and those congregations which choose to hold to 
close communion may do so in spite of all resolutions and conven: 
tions. The incident, however, has its significance, not merely for 
Baptists, but for all who watch the dying controversies over 
dogma. For the bitter disputes between the ‘Strict ’ and the ‘Free’ 
Communionists are typical of the quarrels which have rent Chris- 
tendom into hundreds of warring sects. 

“Baptists differ from other Protestants—broadly speaking—in 
rejecting the validity of infant baptism and in holding to the doc- 
trine of immersion. No organized body holding Baptist principles 
can be found before the first half of the sixteenth century—the 
Reformation period, in which the discussion of minute distinc- 
tions of creed raged so furiously. The Baptists, like other major 
divisions of the Protestant Church, have split and split again, until 
in this country we have, or have had, eight or ten minor organiza- 
tions, such as the Six-Principle Baptists, the Seventh-Day Baptists, 
the Anti-Mission Baptists, and the Free-Will Baptists. The ques- 
tion of admitting to the communion of the Church Christians who 
do not subscribe to the strict doctrine of the sect is an old one. 
John Bunyan himself, the greatest man whom the denomination 
has produced, was inclined to be lenient on this point, and in con- 
sequence he was acrimoniously attacked by more thoroughgoing 
Baptists. It was an age in which billingsgate was regarded asa 
legitimate weapon in religious argument. Not until the eighteenth 
century was there a formal organization of Free-Communion Bap- 
tists—made up partly of persons who had been converted by the 
preaching of Whitefield. In 1841 the Free-Will and the Free- 
Communion Baptists coalesced. The main body of the denom- 
ination, from which these two off-shoots sprang, has nominally 
adhered to strict communion, tho in recent years the topic has 
been but little agitated, especially in the North, and individual 
churches have tacitly abandoned the old policy. These facts 
would be hardly worth chronicling here and now, were it not that 
this movement within the limits of the sect is a sort of epitome of 
the whole movement of Protestantism. First, separation; then 
realization that the disagreements relate to non-essentials; then 
cooperation in religious work ; and finally, union. Of course, we 
do not mean to say that the Protestant sects have actually united, 
but the conference in this city last month—in spite of che bar 
against Unitarians and Universalists—is a public declaration that 
differences of creed are small matters.” 
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FOREIGN COMMENT. 


MR. ROOSEVELT VIEWED AS AN AMERICAN 
CAESAR. 


“ T MPERIALISM” and “Czsarism” are the terms in which 

certain European papers record their impressions of the 
President’s last message. The German papers are generally con- 
tent, as is also the Osservatore Romano, with giving a résumé of 
the document, but the French press, in some quarters, openly 
accuse Mr. Roosevelt of brandishing the “ Big Stick” over foreign 
Powers, and firing the “ Big Pistol” into the air. Speaking of the 
part of the message in which the Monroe Doctrine is treated, the 
Temps (Paris) says: 


“No one can fail to see in this passage a new advance in that 
imperialism which he has taken every occasion to define to the 
world. This imperialism, which he did not become fully alive to 
until after the war with Spain, is not a new thing. It originates 
in the Monroe Doctrine. . . . But from being a negative this has 
now become a positive doctrine. Not only does the United States 
assert its intention to prohibit the annexation by Europe of any 
territory in the New World, but claims the right of safeguarding 
and controlling the Governments of the West so that the Powers 
of the Old World can no longer undertake the direct adjustment 
of their difficulties with the South American Republics. We are 
already well acquainted with the doctrine of the ‘Big Stick.’ 
This doctrine is enlarged and exaggerated to extraordinary pro- 
portions by President Roosevelt’s message.” 


The 7riuna (Rome) speaks in even stronger language than the 
French ministerial organ. !+ declares that Mr. Roosevelt is a 
militarist who is grafting Casarism upon republican institutions, 
and consequently the writer of this message has no longer any 
proper place as President of a Republic. To quote: 


“ This is the first time that a President has spoken as Roosevelt 
speaks. It is also the first time in history that the ideas and the 
program of an individual claim the authority which belongs only 
to the ideas and the program of the entire Republic. This is ex- 
actly what has happened in the present case. 

“ Roosevelt has finally succeeded in imparting to the Republic 
his own spirit of Cesarism, his own style of a Cesarian journal- 
ist. Let William II. take notice. The German Emperor is no 
longer the only one who makes his public appearance with his 
eyes fixed on the point of the sword. The adventurous warrior 
who fought the Filipinos [szc] is now his close competitor in the 
matter of war, and the competition of Americans is always dan- 
gerous! . . . But does not a Republic @ /a Roosevelt look very 
much like an absurdity?” 


The Saturday Review (London) speaks in much the same strain, 
implies that Roosevelt is reviving at Washington a French mon- 
archy, and uses the expression “ Z’e/at, cest Roosevelt.” The 
President is indirectly accused of too truculently insulting the 
Governments of the world. This journal states that the South 
American Republics are becoming impatient under such super- 
vision. The following are the words of 7he Review : 

“Tf you wish to rank as a world Power, you must not too trucu- 
lently insult the Powers of the world, but so far as South America 
is concerned the President clearly intends to maintain his position 
of patronand policeman. The dislike of this offensive assumption 
steadily grows in South America, and it is naturally asked where 
is the warrant for the President of the United States to assume 
over the Western hemisphere the authority of Rhadamanthus in 
the shades who ‘castigaigue auditgue dolos’? Mr. Roosevelt’s 
tone leads us to think that he believes himself to possess such a 
prerogative by right divine ; or is it only a not unnatural confusion 
with the right of the stronger?” 

On the other hand, the Gaw/ois (Paris) applauds the language 
and intention of the message, and thinks that France might learn 
alesson from them. Then in allusion to the strictures the Presi- 
dent utters against those who did so much to secure his election, 
this great French journal remarks: 


“He who can so candidly revise his own doctrine, and pass 
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judgment on his own work and friends; . he who stigmatizes the 
antagonisin bec.ween the collectivist, the proletariat and the individ- 
ualist manufacturers, who puts in the same box plutocracy and 
mobocracy, which have been each in turn idols of the socialists, 
who condemns the enemies of national defense and is indignant at 
electoral corruption, plainly indicates the disgust with which cer- 
tain phases of our party politics would inspire him. He is neither 
a French Nationalist nor a Monarchist. He is the elected head 
of a democracy, the President of a free Republic, after whose pat- 
tern our own refuses to be modeled.” 


The London 77%mes, with a mild reflection on the length of the 
message, approves of its general tone. On those passages which 
provoke from other papers charges of Czsarism, the English min- 
isterial organ remarks: 


“The policy of the Monroe Doctrine is now developing in a di- 
rection with which we have every reason to be satisfied. While 
always recognizing its reasonableness from the American point of 
view, we could not help feeling that the old interpretation of the 
doctrine left something to be desired in its application to practi- 
cal questions. The right of a European Power to take action 
against an unruly South American Republic could hardly be lim- 
ited without the assumption of a somewhat greater responsibility 
on the part of the United States. This point of view is- now vir- 
tually accepted by President Roosevelt.”— 7ranslations made for 
THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





THE VATICAN AND THE SEPARATION. 


HE separation of Church and State in France has strength- 
ened the influence of the Pope in that country, says “Felix 

II.” in the /%garvo (Paris). “The Pope declared, in the course of 
a conversation on the position of things in France, at a reception 
of cardinals, that it gave him great satisfaction amid the mourn- 
ful circumstance of the present hour, to see the clergy and the 

















THE SEPARATION. 


“Your crimes? You burnt Savonarola and John Huss; you imprisoned Galileo, 
and—favored my adversaries at the elections!” 
—Figaro (Paris). 


Catholic laity of France pressing closely round the chair of Peter.” 
It is supposed, says this writer, that the Pope will provide for the 
episcopal incomes by reviving the ancient jus cathedraticum, or 
see right, by which bishops may impose a proportional tax on all 
ecclesiastics and ecclesiastical buildings, and apply the proceeds 
for episcopal purposes. The Pope also looks forward to a re- 
newal of diplomatic relations with France as a result of the sepa- 
ration, we are told, for when the Concordat was abolished ten 
years ago in Brazil, it resulted in the reestablishment of diplo- 
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matic relations between the Vatican and the Brazilian Government. 
The Pope, according to Felix II., intends uttering a protest 
against the abolition of the French Concordat, a contract to which 
the Vatican is a party, without consulting the Vatican. It is said 
{hat the Supreme Pontiff maintains his serenity and hopefulness, 
especially toward those who are most discouraged, and who per- 
sistently publish at Rome their opinion that there is some prospect 
of a civil war in France on account of what they style the spolia- 
tion of the Church.—7Zyvanslation made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 





WHO ARE GERMANY’S “UNJUST FOES’? 


“T° HE Emperor William’s speech from the throne at the opening: 


of the Reichstag is being discussed and puzzled over by the 
whole European press, and is reported in full by all papers of im- 
portance. After congratulating himself that he was able to help 
President Roosevelt as a pacificator, he puts himself forth as one 
to whom “the peace of the German people is a sacred thing.” 
He proceeds to imply that it is by no means a sacred thing with 
other men, who are not as he is, but falsely interpret the German 
character, and threaten “unjust attacks” on Germany. Against 
such foes Germany must fortify herself in advance. According to 
the press the speech was an appeal to German fears and German 
patriotism in favor of the new naval program, which will involve a 
“financial reform,” z.¢e., increased taxation. The Liberal Voss- 
ische Zeitung (Berlin) says: 


“It is very remarkable that the speech from the throne consists 
of a naive avowal on the part of the Emperor that Germany is 
constantly exposed to be misunderstood and envied. By whom? 
The speech from the throne gives no answer to this question. . 
Rarely has a sovereign been known, in time of peace, to utter 
words of such grave significance. Some perhaps will think that 
the speaker was influenced by a desire to promote the passing of 
the new Navy Bill. We can not adopt such an interpretation.” 


The Social Democratic organ Vorwdarts (Berlin) points out that 
England is intended in the dark hints of the Kaiser. 
in the course of a sneering article : 


It remarks 


“The multiplication of ships of war and the increase of tonnage 
in the new vessels is necessary, we are told, in order that the fight- 
ing strength of the German fleet may not be inferior to that of 
other Powers. It is not stated what Powers are referred to. Yet 
it is an open secret that the speaker was thinking of England. 
It is not intended that the German fleet shall be so far inferior to 
the English fleet in 1917 as it is at present, and we are forced to 
conclude that many new and varied ‘Fleet Programs’ will in the 
interim be proposed and carried out.” 


The Socialist weekly Veuve Zeit (Stuttgart) confirms this inter- 
pretation and complains that “ there still survives among us a desire 
to emulate John Bull; hence this ‘Financial Reform.’ Another 
billion will be spent in the next ten years in still larger ships such 
as John Bull possesses.” The Aurore (Paris) declares that Will- 
iam II. knows the causes of the disquietude he describes better 
than any one else, because he, not those he hints at, is the cause 
of them. France “is sincerely anxious for peace and England has 
too many valuable interests at stake to plunge deliberately into 
risks of war.” The £c/air (Paris) thinks that there exists merely 
a provisional truce between England and Germany ; that the Kaiser 
referred to England and that England was quite willing to admit 
“the soft impeachment.” An ultimate conflict between these two 
Powers is predicted in the following terms: 


“While the collision may be long delayed, the two irreconcilable 
adversaries who stand fencing in such a furious manner before our 
eyes have never before more plainly indicated the ultimate object 
of their warlike preparations. Germany clearly shows that in her 
warlike activities she is thinking of England, and England admits 
that she is the Power intended. The speech from the German 
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throne is therefore more and more instructive the more we ponder 
it after the first reading.” 


In the opinion of the Pare (Paris), however, William II. was 
uttering a veiled threatagainst France. After remarking that * the 
situation, without being tragic, is serious,” the writer urges French- 
men not to allow party dissentions to blind them to the German 
peril, and proceeds: 


“The Emperor William seems determined to dispel any illusions 
we may still cherish. If the catastrophe comes we can not blame 
him for not having warned us, and no one will be surprised except- 
ing those who have systematically shut their eyes to the truth, and 
would prefer to see and understand nothing that is actually taking 
place.” 


The Zemps (Paris) takes a calmer view and declares that 
Frenchmen in general put the best interpretation on the Emperor’s 
words. Thus: 


“French opinion, which for some months has been gaining in 
ripeness and unanimity, will accept the imperial address with per- 
fect serenity. If we consider the budget whose support inspired 
it, and the national idiosyncrasies which are traceable in its lan- 
guage, we shall be little inclined to exaggerate the importance 
which William II. attaches to the common-sense axiom, ‘Be 
strong, if you would be at peace ’—an axiom whose wisdom France 
will never lose an opportunity of illustrating. 


In the Berliner Tageblatt the Powers against whom the innu- 
endoes of the imperial orator are directed, while they are left in 
their ambiguity, are solemnly advised to take heed and govern 
themselves accordingly. To quote: 


“The declaration that peace is a sacred thing to the Emperor, 
but that the difficulties that occur in Franco-German relations are 
caused by the tendency of certain Powers to settle questions that 
concern Germany without consulting her, constitutes a serious 
charge against nations whose relations with Germany are ‘ correct” 
but ‘not friendly.’ It rests with these nations to extricate them- 
selves from the awkward position in which the Emperor's’ words 
have placed them.” 


The Zidverté (Paris) has a very plain interpretation for the Em- 
peror’s contrast between “correct” and “friendly” relations, as 
follows: 


“He classes the Powers under two categories: those with whom 
he maintains ‘good and friendly relations’ and those toward whom 
he exhibits ‘correctness,’ a mere mask of supreme hostility. 
Never has a sovereign, however despotic or Oriental, ventured to 
propound so cool an ultimatum. He offers either the friendship 
which you may buy, or the ‘correctness’ which is a standing men- 
ace. Enemies or vassals, the Powers must chose which they 
prefer to be.” 


The National Zeitung (Berlin), the official organ of the Govern- 
ment, naturally declares that while the Emperor has pointed out 
envy as “the cause of universal hostility against Germany,” this 
is not intended to produce irritation, but to put the nation upon its 
mettle in the preservation of peace. The organ of the German 
army, the Xveuz-Zettung (Berlin) remarks: 


“Germany wishes to make herself understood in every quarter 
where she has interests to defend. France has proved that she 
comprehends the legitimacy of this demand, and has, on her side, 
done all in her power to maintain the peace of the world.” 


The Times (London) bluntly accuses the Emperor of Pecksnif- 
fian whimpering, in order to get the bill for taxing beer and to- 
bacco and the Navy Program Bill passed by the Reichstag. Re- 
ferring to the phrase “unjust attacks,” the English Government 
organ observes : 


“Who can be the enemies thus darkly indicated, who are rea- 
sonably suspected of contemplating an ‘unjust attack,’ not only 
upon Germany, but upon Germany and her allies? . . The Em- 
peror wants money for his new Navy Bill, and, altho the Navy 
Bill itselt is exceedingly popular, the very heavy additional taxa- 
tion which it entails isnot. That is the meaning of all this dismal 
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whining about perfidious attempts to ‘leave Germany out of ac- 
count and to set her back.’ So construed, it need not disturb the 
nerves even of the most timorous.”—77vanslations made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 





THE FIRST RUSSIAN REPUBLIC. 


HE revolution in Russia has reached its first great climax in 
Livonia, the Baltic province, according to the Lokal An- 
zeiger (Berlin), and this has been attended by spreading strikes in 
other parts of Russia. At Riga, we are told, the Republic which 
has been proclaimed is merely the outcome of a long and patient 
propaganda, the exertions of a tireless press, and the expanding 
influence of German ideas—phenomena whose development is 
traced at some length in two articles on the Lettic Labor move- 
ment by von R. Kleinberg in Die Neue Zeit (Stuttgart). The at- 
tempt of Count Witte to found a constitutional government and 
rule without repression has, according to the news despatches, 
either failed or reached the brink of failure. According to one 
paper, General Ignatieff is struggling hard for the dismissal of 
Witte. It is said in the St. Petersburg Official Gazette that the 
time has come for aggressive action, that the patience of the Gov- 
ernment is exhausted, and the revolution must be stopped by active 
measures. 
Meanwhile Livonia has risen in revolt. 
(Riga) we read: 


In the Deenas Lapa 


“While the Government at St. Petersburg is nearing its end, 
the very army is rising, and a republican Government has been 
proclaimed at Riga. Some regiments remain faithful to the Czar, 
but the majority are for us. The Government desires a conflict 
and it shall have it.” 

According to the Lokal Anzeiger (Berlin) cited above, “during 
the barricade fights in Mitau 300 were killed. I. !e-newarden 
the revolutionists have opened the jail doors, freed the prisoners, 
killed Lieutenant-Governor Petersen, along with his private Secre- 
tary Maximovitsk, and flung their bodies in the river.” The 
Matin (Paris) publishes the manifesto of the St. Petersburg Coun 
cil of Workingmen’s delegates, which says: 


“The Government thus drives the revolutionary movement fur- 
ther along the fatal path. Its continuance in power is a danger to 
the country, entailing innumerable calamities and bloodshed.” 


According to the 1/o/va (St. Petersburg), a new newspaper, the 
Lawyers’ Union, which supports the strike movement, is prepar- 
ing to indict Mr. Durnovo, Minister of the Interior, for many vio- 
lations of the law. The most significant of all these events is the 
s!aughter of the Cossacks by the populace in Tukum, in the Baltic 
provinces. According to the Kolnisch: Zeitung, the Germans, 
who have long lorded it over the Lettic population of Livonia, 
have suffered with the Cossacks, and the Government at Berlin 
is sending war-ships to their relief. 

The uprising in Livonia, whose center is the great manufacturing 
town of Riga, has fong been awaited, according to von R. Klein- 
berg, in thé articles alluded to above. This writer tells us that the 
manifesto of Alexander I., releasing the peasants of Livonia from 
serfdom, did little for them in reality until they came into the 
cities as toilers in the various industries. This nearness to Ger- 
many made easy the introduction of German socialistic writings. 
“The pamphlets in which the economic theories of Marx and 
Engels were popularized were translated, and disseminated in labor 
circles. . . . The step was easy from instilling the Livonians with 
the ideas of Socialism to organizing them into bodies prepared for 
open warfare.” The next advance was to claim the support of the 
press. The daily paper Deemas Lapa was enlisted in their cause. 


Next came the organization of the Riga Lettic Social-Democratic 


Between 1901 and.1903 more than 
twenty mass-meetings were held, without knowledge of the police, 
and in 1903 as many as 250,000 political tracts, printed in Germany, 


Committee. This was in 1901. 
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England, and the United States, were circulated throughout the 
Baltic provinces, where the revolution has been instigated on the 





THE DIFFICULT PASSAGE. 
Will he reach the harbor ? 
—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


basis of the following demands, as promulgated in 15,000 flying 
sheets in Riga and neighboring towns: 


“Popular representation in the legislature, by means of univer- 
sal suffrage, and secret ballot. Freedom of the press, of speech, 
and liberty to hold publicassemblies. Abolition of war.”— Z7vams- 
lations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





CHINESE ARROGANCE OVER JAPANESE 
VICTORIES. 


HE massacre of missionaries at Lienchou, in Kuangtung, a 
province notorious for turbulence, where the boycott of 
American products is stronger than elsewhere in China, says The 
North China Daily News (Shanghai), a leading English paper 
in China, is due largely to the fact that the Anglo-Japanese 
Treaty brings China into a condition of comparative security from 
foreign interference. Young China believes therefore that it can 
in a few years become a second Japan, and can defy foreigners. 
But “ China has a very weak and ignorant Government,” adds this 
paper, and if the authorities do not keep to the treaties which 
guarantee protection to missionaires and grant certain trade rights, 
“the Powers must resume the gunboat policy, which is rough, but 
is effective.” 


These are strong and plain words to proceed from an editor 
writing in China. To quote: 


“The rise of Japan, and the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, which 
undoubtedly has the tacit support of the United States, have prac- 
tically guaranteed China against outside interference; but an 
understood condition of that guaranty must be that China shall 
faithfully observe the existing treaties with foreign Powers and 
make all her people observe them. Unfortunately, the first result 
of the security that China has obtained has been a recrudescence 
of anti-foreign feeling and obstruction at Peking which is being 
imitated at the treaty ports.” 


If local authorities can not keep the channels of trade open, and 
protect the lives of missionaries, says this Shanghai journal, the 
Powers will be justified in employing armed force to compel the 
observation of treaties. Thus: 

“If Peking pleads inability the Powers must resume the gun- 


boat policy, which may be rough, but is effective. The establish- 
ment of missionary stations in the interior is in accordance with 
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the treaties and with many imperial decrees, and over and over 
again the officials_in all parts of the empire have recognized the 
good so freely done by missionary hospitals. The perpetrators of 
the massacre at Lienchou must be severely punished, and the mis- 
sionary buildings reinstated at the expense of the officials who are 
culpable; and if the central Government can not secure protec- 
tion for foreign life and property in Kuangtung, the foreign Powers 
must themselves undertake the task.” 





A FRENCH DEFIANCE TO GERMANY. 


RANCE must give up for the present her dream of colonial 
expansion, and set herself first of all to recover Alsace-Lor- 
taine, says Paul Dérouléde, president or the French Patriotic 
League, in Zhe National Review (London). This well-known 
French publicist had 
been requested by M. 
L. J. Maxse, editor of 
The Review, to give his 
views of the present sit- 
uation. He takes occa- 
sion, accordingly, to 
point to William II. of 
Germany as dreaming 
of a closed sea, a con- 
tinent subdued, and na- 
tions conquered, and 
desiring to win practi- 
cally the title he has 
given to himself of 
“ world emperor.” 

He says that the con- 
servative rulers of Eu- 
rope look upon William 
II. as a very great man 
and a genial sovereign. 


To quote Dérouléde’s 
The exiled liberal French writer, who thinks words: 

that France should recover Alsace-Lorraine by 

force of arms. 





PAUL DEROULEDE, 


“What has he done 
to merit this title? In 
virtue of what high quality does he bear it? What public service 
or exploit has won him this preeminence?” 


He proceeds to show that it is merely the vogue to call the Kai- 
ser by this title, while the fact is those who so honor him are actu- 
ated by a desire to have his protection as the policeman of Europe. 
He further remarks: 


“Of course we must add that this policeman writes verses, 
knows how to arrange a bar of music, models in clay, daubs on 
canvas. He is, moreover, a very hospitable gentleman, and never 
refuses a place on his yacht, at his palace dinner-table, nor in his 
shooting-parties to any one who has spoken well of him. What 
more is needed to change admiration into worship, and a future 
protector into a demigod?” 


He charges William II. with trying to mount ¢he throne before 
his father’s death ; with fickleness of opinion; with making a pub- 
lic statement one day and contradicting it the next—“a crowned 
Proteus who changes his opinion as easily as he does his uniform.” 
“ His recent cruise in the seas of the North was a genuine threat to 
England, exactly as his brutal landing in Morocco was an insolent 
affront to France.” 

Coming to the serious point of his theme he observes: 


“The industrial and commercial predominance of Germany 
would in a short time bring about the ruin of the French and Eng- 
lish trade and working classes. Germany’s predominance and ter- 
ritorial expansion would result in the subjection of all Europe. 
Are England and France going to allow this? and if they are un- 
willing to allow it, can they not and ought they not to oppose the 
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desolating and now. approaching arrival of the German jugger- 
naut?” 


He proposes, first of all, the winning back for France of Alsace- 
Lorraine and quotes the words of Gambetta, “ Alsace-Lorraine’s 
recovery is the only thing worth living for.” After Gambetta’s 
death, he says, “ the policy of national recovery was supplanted by 
the policy of colonial compensation.” He continues: 


“The success of our troops and the semi-incorporation with 
France of fair and rich territory brought a kind of patriotic conso- 
lation; . . . but our successes, while they created a diversion, in- 
volved a scattering of our resources. In proportion as they re- 
ceived the congratulations of the Germans, they caused anxiety to 
Frenchmen. The Patriotic League, while it felt that it shared the 
glory of the flag which it honored, could not help thinking that 
these small and partial victories were just as exhausting to France 
as a holy war and a victory that brought back liberty would have 
been.” 


Referring to the English eztente with France he speaks as fol- 
lows: 

“Oursnavy would be incapable of facing the German navy, we 
are told, and Admiral William II. would confiscate it. For our 


own part, we have strong doubts about this summary sweeping of 
our fleet from the seas ; but those Frenchmen who fear it ought to 


.see all the more reason for leaning upon England. At no hour of 


contemporary history, at no moment, indeed, since loss of two 
provinces which naturally involved the loss of our independence, 
have the attitude of men toward us and the disposition of events 
offered us better opportunities, better hopes, and a better right to 
assert ourselves. 

“But suppose for a moment that England, disheartened by our 
doubts and hesitancies, withdraws and renounces us, what will 
prevent Pangermanism from annexing triumphantly, and without 
recourse to battle, the Germans of Austria on the very next morn- 
ing ; and from invading Holland the next day following; from de- 
scending on Belgium? What will turn the point of the Prussian 
sword from reaching out as far as the port of Trieste?” 


If France wavers, if she hangs back, he adds, she will bring upon 
herself the fulfilment of the Arabian proverb, “If you refuse to 
march to battle, God will visit it upon you; He will give your 
place to another people.” Whata disaster it will be for justice, 
for progress, for liberty, he exclaims, if this people should be the 
Prussianized German people !—7Z7vans/lations made for THE LirT- 
ERARY DIGEST. 





“We adhere to the standpoint” says Vorwaerts (Berlin) “that Germany does 
not require a fleet for the protection of her commerce. England, with her gigan- 
tic colonial empire, is in a totally different position.” 





HER NEW DOLL. 


—U¢e (Berlin). 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


CAPTAIN MAHAN’S NEW BOOK. 


SEA POWER IN ITS RELATIONS TO THE WAR OF 1812. By Capt. A. T. 
Mahan, D.C.L., LL.D., United States Navy. Illustrated. Two volumes. 
Cloth, pp., 423, 456. Price, $7.00 net.. Little, Brown & Co. 

HE mere announcement of a new book by Captain Mahan on the 
influence of sea power is sufficient to excite a high anticipatory 
interest in all—and they should be many—acquainted with that officer’s 
skill in the delineation of naval warfare, his erudition as a historian, and 
his trenchant literary style. In the case of his latest work he has chosen 

a theme of peculiar significance to his fellow-countrymen—the War of 

1812. Here, as in his earlier writings, 

to which this is complementary, his 

aim is primarily to propound and 
establish the doctrine that a strong 
navy is not merely an excellent guar- 

anty of peace but is essential to a 

country which would play any consid- 

erable part in the family of nations. 

But he does not, as might be imagined, 

confine his discussion to the: purely 

naval aspects of our second war with 

Great Britain—the second war for 

independence, as some one has called 

it. Nor, indeed, is his book con- 
cerned solely with the war itself, for 
the necessity of explaining the origin 
of the conflict carries the writer so far 
back as 1651 and involves an ex- 
position of the conditions under which 

Great Britain secured command of 

the sea, found that command endangered, and to save herself—and 

incidentally, the liberties of Europe menaced by Napoleon—hurried into 
the policy of impressment and commerce restriction which. finally led 
to war with the harassed and justly angered American nation. 

This exposition is by itself a noteworthy contribution to historical 
literature, tho it is open to criticism in at least one important respect. 
As is his custom, Captain Mahan has gone directly to the original sources 
for his material, and has largely ignored the conclusions of other writers. 
Both sides of the case are presented with a studied impartiality. There 
is definite recognition of the fact that Great Britain was struggling for her 
very existence, and that harsh as were the measures taken in regard to 
4.merican shipping and American sailors, they were born of sheer neces- 
sity. But the historian does not appear to have perceived with equal 
readiness the element of necessity in the policy pursued by Jefferson and 
Madison in their efforts to adjust matters without resort to arms, and his 
censure, justifiable enough from the point of view of the naval officer 
and in the light of chronological distance, would undoubtedly have been 
less severe had he taken more fully into account the circumstances of 
contemporary conditions. Turning to the war, Captain Mahan has some 
surprises in store for his readers. A hint of these is conveyed in the pref- 





CAPT. A. T. MAHAN, 


ace, where he says: “The interest of the War of 1812, to Americans, has - 


commonly been felt to lie in the brilliant evidence of high professional 
tone and efficiency reached by their navy, as shown by the single-ship 
actions, and by the two decisive victories achieved by little squadrons upon 
the lakes. Without in the least overlooking the permanent value of such 
examples and such traditions, to the nation and to the military service 
which they illustrate, it nevertheless appears to the writer that the effect 
may be even harmful to the people at large, if it be permitted to conceal 
the deeply mortifying condition to which the country was reduced by par- 
simony in preparation, or to obscure the lessons thence to be drawn for 
practical application now.” : 

Not on the brilliant naval duels and the battle of New Orleans is 
stress laid, but on the exploits of the lake fleets of Perry and Macdon- 
ough and on the blockade established by the British along the Atlantic 
seaboard. By the former, “rectification of the frontier” was, in Captain 
Mahan’s opinion, averted without further fighting; by the latter, wide- 
spread misery and destitution caused. His chief effort seems to be to im- 
press upon his readers what he calls the “forgotten bitter truth” of the 
War of 1812 and to disabuse their minds of the idea that “a future emer- 
gency could be confronted with the same supposed facility, and as little 
preparation, as the odds of 1812 are believed to have been encountered 
and overcome.” As to the single-ship actions—“They had no effect 
upon the issue, except so far as they inspired moral enthusiasm and con- 
fidence.” 

It is thus apparent that this work is an original as well,as vigorous 
brief in support of the views Captain Mahan has so long and so ably 
advocated. It has been warmly commended both by American and by 
British critics. The London Times declares that “it is in all respects 
worthy to rank on the same level as its predecessors.” The Outlook (New 
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York), while averring that “there is ample ground for believing that in 
his intense devotion to his main thesis he has unduly, however uncon- 
sciously, intensified the shadows which, as he justly observes, the tend- 
ency has been to ignore in retrospect,” believes that the book “must be 
rated, like its distinguished predecessors, a substantial contribution to the 
history of naval warfare.’””’ The Outlook (London) applauds its impar- 
tiality and regards it as a valuable agent in enlightening American opin- 
ion as to the conditions leading to the war. The Army and Navy Journal 
finds that “the author has again disclosed his broad knowledge of the 
art and history of naval warfare, his fine sense of military values, and his 
acute faculty for tracing effects to causes.” ‘It is one of the most note- 
worthy achievements in a prolific age of historical writing,” declares the 
Philadelphia North American, while The Boston Transcript’s opinion is 
that the work “deserves to become a standard authority on the War of 
1812.” 





AMERICA THROUGH FRENCH EYES. 


THE UNITED STATES IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By Pierre Leroy- 
Beaulieu. Authorized translation by H. Addington Bruce. Cloth, 396 pp. 
Price, $2.00 net. The Funk & Wagnalls Company. 

HE author of this exhaustive examination of the resources and possi- 
bilities of the United States is the son of the distinguished French 
publicist, Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, and is a nephew of the still more widely 
known Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, whose work on Russia may fairly be 
called one of the literary masterpieces of the nineteenth century. Pierre 

Leroy-Beaulieu thus comes of a family of thinkers and writers, and in 

“The United States in the Twentieth Century” he makes very evident 

his ability to uphold the family traditions. Quite naturally—he having 

been for some years associated with his father in editing “‘L’Economiste 

Frangais”—he largely devotes himself in this volume to exhibiting the 

material factors underlying the rapid growth of the United States to a 

leading position among the nations. But he by no means neglects the 

moral factors, and the result is a social and economic study which for 
lucidity, thoroughness and the accumulation of a vast mass of significant 
facts is, as The Independent remarked in commenting on the original, as 
valuable to American readers as to the Frenchmen for whom it was writ- 
ten. Nothing quite like it has been done for the United States either by 

a native or by a foreigner. It not only surveys the characteristics of the 

American race-stock, but it takes up in turn and discusses in detail each 

of the principal agricultural and manufacturing industries and the most 

important problems now confronting the American people, the purpose 
being to make clear the secret of the progress of the past and the condi- 
tions contributing to accelerate or retard progress in the future. 

What gives his book its greatest worth, besides making it extremely 
easy reading, is the deftness with which Mr. Leroy-Beaulieu has com- 
bined the proverbial Gallican weakness for generalization with an un- 
Gallican appreciation of the value of facts and figures. Not a few of his 
conclusions are surprisingly novel, but in every instance they rest on a 
substantial statistical foundation. For his statistics Mr. Leroy-Beaulieu 
has invariably gone to the best and most recent authorities, and has sup- 
plemented his study of documents by wide reading and close personal 
observation. Nor does he show himself other than most impartial. In- 
deed, the most enthusiastic of Americans could hardly predict a more 
roseate future for his native land than does this visitor from the sister 
republic. ‘The centenary of that great event [the Louisiana Purchase] 
finds the United States expanding beyond the confines of America. Be- 
fore the second century be far advanced, the United States will unques- 
tionably dominate economically all the Asiatic and American countries 
bordering on the Pacific, and will be playing in the world the part played 
until these latter days by England. This is its destiny, a destiny resting 
in large part, to be sure, on the magnificent gifts bestowed by nature; 
but resting, too, on moral foundations.” Sweeping the horizon with a 
searching gaze, Mr Leroy-Beaulieu can discern but few clouds. One he 
finds in the presence of the colored race, another in the increasing scarc- 
ity of good farming lands, another in our entrance into the Caribbean 
and the Pacific. But these are practically all, and for every problem, 
with the exception of the so-called race problem, he appears to feel cer- 
tain we shall work out adequate solutions. The immigration problem is 
to him far less serious than to many of us. If, his argument runs, the 
recent arrivals from the South and East of Europe are in several respects 
defective, they are not without good qualities. Nor is it at all likely that 
they will modify racial traits to any extent, so solid is the native “sub- 
stratum” which can indefinitely continue to inspire the newcomers with 
its traditions and ideals. As to the “trust problem”—‘T believe, to put 
it briefly, that the attempt to monopolize a great industry and control 
prices is certain to fail unless it receive direct or indirect governmental 
aid. And I am convinced that an unduly high opinion has been enter- 
tained of the dangers as well as of the strength of the trusts.” Here, as 
always, the statements made are reinforced by concrete data, carefully 
sifted and marshalled in a convincing way. 

It is impossible here to follow Mr. Leroy-Beaulieu in his masterly 
exposition of the forces that have cooperated to place the United States 
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first both among manufacturing and among agricultural countries. We 
can only say that he has invested ordinarily arid subjects with a freshness 
that should make a strong appeal to the general educated reading public; 
and at the same time has treated his themes so fully and cogently that his 
work should win immediate acceptance as a text-book in the economics 
of agriculture and manufacture. The value of the book to American 
readers is increased by the fact that the translator, who gives a complete 
version, has reduced the statistics and tables from the metric to the sys- 
tem in vogue in this country. 





LIFE AND LITERATURE. 
PART OF A MAN’s Lire. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 311 pp. Price, $2.50 net. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
OLONEL HIGGINSON, who has long been recognized as a man 
of strong convictions with the ability to present his views in a way 
that will command attention, has seldom written to better purpose than 
in this semi-biographical volume of reminiscences and impressions, which 
cover a wide range of experience and a great variety of themes. “Part of 
a Man’s Life” is easily one of the most important of the season’s pub- 
lications and one of the most entertain- 
ing. Turn to whatever page, from the 
opening chapter on the Transcen- 
dentalists and Brook Farm to the 
closing and characteristic essay on 
“The Cowardice of Culture,” there 
is always something to divert and 
instruct, even when assent may be 
denied. So varied is the subject 
matter it might almost seem that the 
book is composed of random recollec- 
tions brought together without any 
definite aim. But, as The Nation 
points out, “there is a very substantial 
unity in the work.” The nature of 
this unity is clearly stated by The 
Outlook inathese words: “Tho it may 
at first sight appear that chapters car- 
rying such titles as ‘The Sunny Side 
of the Transcendental Period,’ ‘Eng- 
lish and American Cousins,’ ‘American Audiences,’ ‘The Aristocracy of 
the Dollar,’ and ‘Wordsworthshire’ must be remote from one another in 
thought and treatment, they possess a subtle oneness born of the fact 
that, whatever his theme, Colonel Higginson is attempting to estimate 
influences that have gone to the making of American life and character.” 
From this point of view, which, in our opinion, is the correct one, 
probably the most significant chapters are those dealing with the origin 
and development of the Transcendental movement; the old Lyceum 
lecture system which was such a boon to the scattered communities of 
forty and fifty years ago; the relations between the people of England 
and those of the United States; the changes involved in the transition 
from an aristocracy of birth to an aristocracy based on wealth; and the 
race problem. This last theme is approached from a standpoint well in- 
dicated in the chapter title “Intensely Human,” and is discussed with an 
intensity of feeling unequaled elsewhere in this book. Colonel Higgin- 
son, as is well known, was in command of a negro regiment during the 
war, and here reinforces his plea for the negro by citing a number of 
anecdotes of his war-time experiences illustrative of the character and 
characteristics of the colored race. 

Anecdote, indeed, is one of the book’s several strong features. In his 
long and useful career Colonel Higginson has come into intimate contact 
with many men and women prominent in different walks of life; and in 
putting on paper his views of his numerous friends and acquaintances 
he gives point to his remarks by a wealth of good stories, the personal 
note being further emphasized by the portrait illustrations in which the 
volume abounds and by the reproduction of facsimiles of letters from 
such notables as Thoreau, Edward Everett, Matthew Arnold, Browning, 
Froude, Whittier, Sumner, Wendell Phillips, Edward Fitzgerald, Saint- 
Beuve, Stepniak, Darwin, Parkman and Lowell. 





THOMAS W. HIGGINSON, 





A HINDOO BOCCACCIO. 
A Dicit or, THE Moon. By F. W. Bain. 416 pp. Price, $1.50. G. P. Put- 


nam’s Sons, New York. 
HIS book purports to be a translation of an ancient Sanskrit manu- 
script given the translator at Poona, in the “sacred polished”’ 
language, by an aged Brahman dying of the plague. It is but the six- 
teenth part of a Hindu work, ‘‘The Churning of the Ocean of Time.” 
There are four stories, which, tho Hindu in form and spirit, are strangely 
reminiscent to us of mythologies and religions appearing in Europe in 


Pythagoras, Plato, and Milton, and suggest vast and misty vistas reach- 


ing back to a common past on the Aryan plain. 
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As stories of an ancient civilization, these flowery, unhurried tales have 
a charm of movement and meaning. 

As love stories the tales are pure and ardent, mixing earthly and heav- 
enly motive and passion in the intimate way of the early world. There 
is in them a childlike openness of approach, a simple, unstayed advance, 
an absence of shading and surprise very different from the sophistication 
and subtlety of modern fiction. 

“As a work of the writer’s art it is wonderful,” declares the Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger; and the New York Times finds that “the stories 
have an undeniable charm.” Says the Chicago Tribune: “The book is 
like a beaker of red romance, brought reverently to the light after long 
lying in those deep, cool cellars of ancient Oriental fancy.” 





“THE GARDEN OF DEATH.” 


LE JARDIN DE LA Mort. Par Louis Bertrand. Société d’Editions Litte- 
roines et Artistiques. Paul Ollendoff, Paris. Imported by Brentano, New 
ork. 


5 E Jardin de la Mort”’ is a charmingly related journey into French 


Africa. The author, Mr. Louis Bertrand, is always the French- 
man, always the artist, with a rather un-Parisian capability for travel. 
It is not a simple caprice of the imagination, he asserts, which carried 
the author imo the arid regions of South Algeria, among the débris of 
ancient Roman cities. This French Africa, which he had formerly nar- 
rated with the fervor of an adopted son, he endeavors at present to show 
in its native rudeness, and at the same time to reinstate it in its titles to 
nobility, in renewing across the ages the Latin tradition and descent. 
He speaks of the similarity which exists between North Africa and the 
Mediterranean regions, with the same flora and fauna, the same climate, 
and same configuration of landscape. Politically, the formula that Al- 
geria is only a continuation of France is absurd; geographically, it is 
rigorously exact. It is the France of the Midi, but it is, even more, 
meridional Spain and Italy, which are to be rediscovered in Algerian 
and Tunisian Sahel and Tell. Here the Languedocs, the Provencales, 
the Spanish, Italians, Mahonnais and Corsicans, Sicilians and Maltese 
are established as if at home. This little book proposes to relate and to 
celebrate the renaissance of the Latin races in French Africa. 

In an exquisite flowing style, replete with poetic, realistic, and pictorial 
detail, the story of the journey is told. The exaltation of light, in the 
words of Mr. Bertrand, is a perpetual consciousness in this atmosphere. 
The whole book vibrates with light, the entire desert undulates, rocks 
become volatile in the torrid vibration. Allusions to architecture, archeo- 
logy, mythos, and iiterature mingle with poetic description and are 
woven about the human episodes, the actual details of journeying. The 
whole of the book is intensely interesting; it is graphic yet delicate, real- 
istic yet tender. 





SHORT NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Jerome Hart’s “A Levantine Log-Book” (Longmans, $2.00), is the 
record of a recent visit to Greece, Palestine and Egypt, and has all the 


ease, breeziness and entertaining information that won such popularity 
for its author’s earlier travel sketches. 


Students of astronomy will find the latest results of sidereal research 
admirably stated in the new edition of Agnes Clerke’s “The System of 
the Stars” (Black, $6.50), a work which for fifteen years has been a rec- 
ognized authority. This is its first revision, and the changes made are 
extensive and exact. An appreciable gain is secured in the new illustra- 


tions, which are well chosen and well executed. 


“The Homes of Tennyson” (Macmillian, $2.00) is a typical repre- 
sentative of that class of holiday book—now, unhappily; numerous— 
which wholly depends for success on its binding and illustrations. In 
the present instance the latter are dainty reproductions in color of paint- 
ings by that gifted artist, Mrs. Helen Allingham, depicting scenes round- 
about the homes of the late laureate. The responsibility for the text rests 
with Mr. Arthur Patterson, F.R. Hist. S., who, as he pleasantly puts it, 
writes “from a personal rather than a biographical standpoint’’—mean- 
ing thereby that we see comparatively little of Tennyson, but a great deal 


of Mr. Arthur Patterson, F.R. Hist. S. 


The eight short stories composing Dr. Henry C. Rowland’s “The 


Mountain of Fears’’ (Barnes, $1.50) are tales of the sea in the sense that 
they are told on shipboard. Dr. Rowland would not be Dr. Rowland 
did he fail to give his yarns a nautical setting. But the adventures re- 
corded occur mainly on land, in Borneo, Sulu, and other regions out of 
the beaten path, and center about a Dr. Leyden, a curious old German 
savant who finds lucrative employment in collecting specimens for muse- 
ums. Readers of ‘‘Sea Scamps,” ‘‘To Windward” and “The Wander- 
ers” need not be assured that there is plenty of go to the stories, which 


afford a pleasant couple of hours’ entertainment. 
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S35 AND 37 BROADWAY 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE NEW YoRK 


CasBin DEPARTMENT 





December 
thirtieth 
1905. 


To the Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST: 


It is at this season of the year that preparations 
and plans are being made to escape the cold and disagreeable 
winter months of January, February and March, and we, there- 
fore, believe that the trips we shall undertake this winter 
will be of interest to you. 

To meet the ever-increasing demand for passage to 
the beautiful West Indies, three very attractive Cruises 
have been arranged for our palatial cruising steamer, 
‘*PRINZESSIN VICTORIA LUISE’’--a vessel specially constmucted 
for these pleasure trips. The first of these will leave New 9° 
York on January 15, 1906, visiting all the most interesting 
islands and affording passengers the opportunity of stopping 
off at Havana for Florida. A limited number of passengers 
will also be taken for Jamaica, Cuba, or any of the other 
ports of call at very reasonable rates. Special round-trip 
tickets to Jamaica, in connection with return passage by the 
Company’s Atlas Service will be issued at $105 and upward; 
also special trip tickets from Jamaica by the ‘‘PRINZESSIN 
VICTORIA LUISE’’ for any portion of the Cruise in connection 
with passage from New York to Jamaica by our Atlas Service. 
Similar and more extensive cruises will leave New York for 
the West Indies on February 6 and Mareh 8. 

In addition to these trips there will be a special 
voyage to Italy on February 6, by the great flyer 
‘ ‘DEUTSCHLAND, ’’ a eruise of 76 days to the Mediterranean 
and the Orient by the ‘‘MOLTKE’’ and a series of short 
eruises in the Mediterranean and the Adriatic by the new 


eruising steamer ‘‘METEOR.’’ 
We shall be pleased to send you further information 


upon application to our Department of Cruises. 


Yours very truly, 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 


General Manager, 


Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers, 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Tue LiteRARY Di1GEST isin receipt of the follow- 
ing books : 


* Hearts and Masks.”’-—Harold MacGrath (Bobbs- 
Merrill Company.) 


“List of Benjamin Franklin Papers.”—Compiled 
under direction of Worthington Chauncey Ford. 
(Government Printing Office.) 

“Tales from Dickens.” — Hallie Erminie Rives 
(Bobbs-Merrill Company.) 

“Frozen Dog Tales, and Other Things.” — Colonel 
William C. Hunter, (Everett Press, $1.) 

“ Model English Prose.” — George C. Carpenter. 
(Macmillan Company, $0.90.) 

“ Peter Paul Rubens.”—Hope Rea. (Macmillan 
Company, $1.75.) 

“The Wonderful Wishes of Jacky and Jean.”— 
Mary A. Dickerson. (A. Wessels Company, $1.) 

“The Moods of Life,”—William Francis Barnard. 
(Rooks Press, $1.) 

“ The Life and Writings of Benjamin Franklin.”— 
A. H. Smyth. (Macmillan Company, $3 net.) 

“ Seffy—A Little Comedy of Country Manners.”’— 
John Luther Long. (Bobbs-Merrill Company.) 

“John Fletcher Hurst.”—Albert Osborn. (Eaton 
& Mains, $2 net.) 

“Planets and People”? (F. E. Ormsby & Co., 
Chicago, $1.) 

“A Bit of Bookie of Verse””— Daniel McIntyre 
Henderson, (University Book Store, Baltimore, 
$1 net.) 

“The Lewis Carroll Birthday Book.’ — Christine 
Terhune Herrick. (A. Wessels & Co.) 

“ The Truth about the Tsar.”—Carl Joubert. (J. B. 
Lippincott Company.) 

“The Valley of Dreams.” — H. Hayden Sands. 
(Wm, Wirt Mills, West Brighton, N. Y.) 

“The Times and the Teaching of John Wesley.”— 
Arthur W. Little, D.D. (The Young Churchman 
Company.) 

“The Memories of Rose Eytinge.”’— Rose Eytinge. 
(F. A, Stokes Company, $1.20 net.) 

“ Garrison, the Non-Resistant.’ — Ernest Crosby. 
(Public Publishing Company, $0.50.) 

* Pocket Edition of George Borrow: ‘Wild Wales! 
*The Bible in Spain, ‘ The Zincali,’ ‘ The Romany 
Rye.’”—Lavengro. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $6.25 net.) 

“Poems of Robert Browning.’’— (Henry Frowde, 
London, $0.80.) 

“ To-day on the Nile”’—H. W. Dunning, Ph.D. 
(James Pott & Co., $2.50 net.) 

“The Living Church Annual.” (The Young 
Churchman Company, Milwaukee, Wis.) 

“ Lectures and Essays.”—Alfred Ainger. (Macmil- 
lan & Co., two volumes, $5.) 

“The Poetical Works of Cowper.”—H. S. Milford. 
(Henry Frowde, $0.80.) 

“ Minna, Wife of the Young Rabbi.”—Wilhelmina 
Wittigschlager. (Consolidated Retail Booksellers. 
$1.50.) 

“ Marriage.”—Jane Dearborn Mills. (Nunc Licet 
Press.) 

“ Sea-Shore Life””’—A. G. Mayer. (A. S. Barnes & 
Co.) 

“The American Boy and the Social Evil from a 
Physician’s Standpoint.”—Robert N. Wilson, M.D. 
(John C. Winston Company.) 

“ Will the Coming Man Marry?” — Madison C. 
Peters. (John C. Winston Company, $1.) 

“The Heart of Lady Anne.”—Agnes and Egerton 
Castle. (F. A. Stokes Company.) 

* A History of Modern England.”’—Herbert Paul. 
(Macmillan Company, Vol. IV., $2.50 net.) 

“The Last of the Stuarts, a Dramatic Poem in 
Five Acts.”—Charles Julian. (Reinert Publishing 
Company, Denver, Col., $1.50.) 

“Cache la, Poudre.”— Herbert Myrick. (Orange 
Judd Company, $1.50.) 

“ Salve-Venetia Gleanings from Venetian History.” 
—F. Marion Crawford. (Macmillan Company, two 
volumes, $5 net.) 

“ The Re-shaping of the Far East.”—-B. L. Putnam 
Weale. (Macmillan Company, two volumes, $6 net.) 

“Seventy Scottish Songs.” — Helen Hopekirk 
(Oliver Ditson, cloth, $1.50.) 

“A Child’s Garden of Verses.” — Robert Louis 
Stevenson, with drawings in pen and ink by Jessie 
Willcox Smith. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.50.) 
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HE “smoothest” thing on Wheels. 
That’s the new Winton Model &. 
Friction, Jar, and Sound, cut down 

to a minimum. 

That comes of certain refinements in 
finish. 

—Every Bearing ground perfectly “true,” 
to the thousandth part of an inch. 

Every Friction surface ground to the 
smoothness and hardness ot Plate Glass. 

—Every Noisy Cog-Wheel silenced, and 
votected from Wear, by a Raw-Hide gear 
ntervening between the metal surfaces. 

—Every Bearing lubricated automatically 
by our new “Precision Oiler,”’ which infal- 
libly feeds the precise quantity of oil each 
surface needs, without waste or clogging. 

. * * 


Then there’s the Winton policy of elasticity 
in every controlling part. 

The Motor starts running by release of 
elastic Air Pressure on the Inlet Valve, and 
by the mere switching on of Ignition. 

You start the new Model K Winton from 
the Seat, without ‘“Cranking.”—Make a note 
of that. 

Then, the Clutch presses a conical disk on 
rear end of the Motor Shaft, into a concave 
disk, on forward end of the Driving Shaft. 

That brings two large Contact Surfaces 
together tightly by slight movement of a 
hand lever. 

Between the Contact surfaces of the two 
disks a thin film of lubricating oil accum- 
ulates, fromthe oil bath below, whenever 
the Clutch is disconnected. 

When the lever Crowds that swift-running 
Conical disk of the motor shaft, into the, as 
yet, motionless Concave disk of the driving 
shaft this is what happens: 

The Film of Oil between the contact sur- 
faces makes the motor disk take hold gently 
against the disk of driving shaft. 

Because the oil film lets one disk siz; 
on the face of the other disk but grips it 
harder at each revolution according as the 
film of lubricant is squeezed out. 

When ail the oil has been squeezed out 
(in a few revolutions) the formerly motion- 
less disk of Driving Shaft has gained an 
increasing speed equal to that of the Motor- 
shaft disk. 

But it has gained this ¢ncreasing speed grad- 
ually without wrenching ortwisting of Shafts, 
Stripping off Cogs on Gear, or expert 
“Juggling’’ by the Driver in order to mesh 
cog-wheels running at different speeds. 

And now, when the film of oil has been 
entirely squeezed out from between the two 
metal Contact surfaces, the Two Disks take 
hold of each other frictionally and firmly, 
and run thereafter at the same speed until 
you separate them by means of the Lever. 

The “Half-speed” and ‘‘Reverse Speed” 
work on this same elastic, anti-jar principle. 

* * * 


Then there’s the multiplied elasticity of 
the Winton Twin-springs. 

These are practically two sets of springs 
combined in one set. 









The Noiseless WINTON 





Model K 





The Motor and the Car body are suspended 
primarily from an upper set of very sensitive 
springs that respond instantly to every slight 
roughness of the road, with light loads or 
heavy loads. 

This upper set of sensitive springs takes 
fully half the work off the Pneumatic tires, 
and also protects the Motor and Mechanism 
of the Car from vibration and shock. 

But, beneath the sensitive upper springs 
there is a set of strong Auxiliary springs 
which support the upper set of sensitive 
springs when they sag down under heavy 
loads or bounce excessively on rough roads. 

These Auxiliary springs take up the work 
only when it is too much for the light, elastic, 
and more sensitive, primary springs. 

The result is a smooth resilience of wide 
range, that permits swift running over rough 
roads with safety, and with comfort even in 
the Tonneau. 

The 33’d degree of Smooth-running, Solid- 
comfort, and Noiselessness, is secured by 
adding to these three elastic features one 
more. 

That feature is the big 34-inch Pneumatic 
Tires, that bridge over ruts in the road with- 
out dropping into them. 

These big Tires mean more power to the 
Driving Wheels, less vibration, and less pres- 
sure per square inch on air-inflated rubber, 

And further, these big Tires last twice as 
long as the same tires would last without 
the responsive action of the light primary 
set of Winton Twin-springs, which in reality 
perform the very work the Tires would have 


had to do with ordinary springs. 


* * * 


The Winton Model K has: 

—A vertical, 4-cylinder Motor. 

—Thirty horse-power—or better. 

—So cool that it evaporates only one 
quart of water per week. 

—So accessible that every working part 
can be exposed to view in a minute. 

—It has a new Automatic, Compensating 
Carburetor, that works equally well under 
all conditions of hill-climbing, descending, or 
on level, and in all kinds of weather. 

—It has an infallible Ignition System, 
which also permits starting the Car from 
the Seat, without cranking. 

—It has also a powerful Front Axle of 
Manganese Bronze, cast in one piece, with- 
out the usual Welding of Steel Axles, and the 
consequent probable misfit of the steering 
Mechanism resulting from that Welding. 

—It has a fine surplus of Reserve Power, 
which takes it up very steep hills on the 
“high-speed” gear, and which enables it to 
do every kind of road work, even with heavy 
toads, without taxing or over-heating the 

otor. 

Price, $2,50—and NO OTHER model 
this season. 

Our Auto Book tells all aboutit. Write 
for copy. 

The Winton Motor Carriage Co., 

Dept.Q., Cleveland, Ohio. 














PERFECT IGNITION 


NM Every Gas Engine Owner should have an ‘ 

| Apple Automatic Sparker 
No Switches. No Belts. No Batteries, 
Delivers a sure, steady current at all 
times. Don’t be at the mercy of a 40- \VW& 

@ cent door-bell battery. See us at N. Y. (oa 
and Chicago Auto Shows. 
THE DAYTON ELECTRICAL MFG. CO. | 

Beaver Bidg. Ohio 


PMUacelsatc hat: 
Sparker 
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Free to Readers of this Publication 


Stop Forgetting 


" You are no greater intellectyally 
than your memory. My course simple, 
inexpensive. Increases business capacity, 
social standing, gives an alert, ready memory for names, 
faces and business details. Develo will, conversation, 

king, ete. My booklet, “ How to Remember,” sent free. 
Dickson School of Memory, 754. Kimball Ilall, Chicago. 






Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to meation the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Sex--Health--Strength 


How to Develop Life’s Most Valuable Powers 
Bernarr Macfadden’s Books talk plain on 


avoided suvjec ects. The y, teach | varee and women how to 
develop the ones Fone Ahern led of bounding health 
tell how to detect the coment of lilnes liness ; how to cure dis: 
ease of all kinds without drugs; how 
to obtain all the complete exhilarating 
+ sitet of $id gry anhood or wom- 
ood, for gi. 90 each and pub- 
lished culae the following titles : : 
“ saullding of Vital Power,” 
fience of Museular 
velopment,” ‘* Marriage @ 
Lifelong Honeymoon,” 
_cupere Virility of Man- 
hood,” ** Power and reer! 
of Superb Womanhood,” 
“Diseases of Menand Their 


reatment,’’ “Physical 









Treat: 
Culture for Baby,” ‘Fasting, Hydrvpathy and 
Exercise in the Treatment of Disease,” “Hair 


Culture Made Easy,” “ How to hequire Strong 
> Deta’ lea’ contents of ali books a 
hed free on application, Or send a 


lar for book described. Money refunded without question 
ifn not satisfied. Liberal terms to p canvassers. 

SICAL CULTURE PUBLISHING CO., Main Office Physical 
Culture City, Spotswood P, 0, Box A, N, d. Lorvon : 


N.Y Crry CHicago: 12 & 13 Red Lion Court, 
29-31 E. 19thSt 337 Marquette Bldg. Fleet St., E. C. 


The Man Behind the Glass 


In Comfort 


















Cheerfully PATENTED 
Challenges = 
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Changes S = 
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FOUTS & HUNTER CO. 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
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CURRENT POETRY. 
Nature’s Solace, 


By ARTHUR STRINGER. 

The twilight is for thought, the night for grief, 
And so the wounded heart that may not rest 
Has mourned the lighter for the sheltering leaf, 

Has wept the deeper for the darkening West! 


—From Appleton's Booklovers’ Magazine (Dec.). 





The Skipper and the Cabin Boy. 


[A Tale of Christmas Confectionery.] 


By WALLACE IRWIN. 


* Rattle me a ditty,” says the gentlemanly tripper, 
“ Rattle me a ditty of the northern polar sea.” 
“ Aye!” says the cabin boy, and“ aye!” says the 
skipper, 
“Here’s a reel adwenture, sir, what happened unto 


we.” 


“Twas on the eve o’ Christmas,” says the skipper to 
the tripper. 
[“‘ Blow me,” says the cabin boy, “ but it were gittin’ 
cold!” 
“Our course was nor’-to-starboard by the handie of 
the Dipper, 
Our vessel frozen solid from the jig-plank to the 
hold. 
“* Not a livin’ creature could we see upon the ocean.” 
[‘ Skeercely,” says the cabin boy, “except eleven 
whales.’’} 
“ When, upon a sudden, ere we had the faintest notion, 


Bang! we hit a cake of ice as big as New South 
Wales ! 


“ Through the air we shot fer fair as swift as flyin’ 
pigeons,” 

















A USEFUL 
ARTICLE 


25 cents 
One used daily, 


saving time and 
rouble, is the 
“COOK POCKET PENCIL SHARPENER.” 
Used like a knife, making any length point de- 
sired, retaining the chips in a little box. Blades 
are of the best tempered steel, body is brass and 
heavily nickeled, size convenient for pocket or 
purse, For sale by dealers or sent by mail on 
receipt of 25 cts. Stamps taken 


H.C. COOK COMPANY, 


17 Main Street, Ansonia, Conn. 


EARLY MORNING 
Automatic Furnace Regulator 


Is your house comfortably heated when you get out of 
in the morning? Suppose the draft could be opened 
automatically an hour or two before you got awake, wouldn’t 
it add to your comfort in dressing and to your enjoyment of 
the morning meal? 

The E. M. A. Furnace Regulator can in a 
moment be set for any hour of the morning, is absolutely 
reliable, can be attached to any furnace or boiler by any 
man in half an hour, and costs only $5. 


The E, M. A. Furnace Regulator Co. 
P. O. Box 204, YORK, PA. 


Whitman Saddle 


The one saddle always_preferred by 
discriminating riders. It is the high- 
est type of the saddler’sart. Correct 
in every line—always comfortable for 
the horse and rider. Complete cata- 
logue sent free, showings the Whitman 
for men and women, and evarseuane 
fre-\ ** Saddle to Spur.” Address 

N The Mehibach Saddie Co., 104 Chambers St., New York 


Successors to THE WHITMAN SADDLE Co. 


FRUIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
F fruit. Send forour liberal terms of distri- 
bution to planters.—Stark Bro’s. Louisiana, Mo. 




























{ Most as swift,” the cabin boy deliberately said.] 
“ Biff! we landed in the snow upon the polar regions, 


Him a-standin’ on his feet and me upon me head. 


“ Thar we sot atop the snows and watched the waves 
a-comin’, 
Crashin’, dashin’ on the ice with terrorizin’ spunk, 
Till our good ship‘ Susan Snook,’ (she allers was a 
rum ’un,) 


Shrieked and squeaked and tore and swore,—then 
gurgled as she sunk. 


“Thar we sot, I must repeat, with nary crumb nor 
cracker, 


Feelin’ jest as hungry and dejected as ye please, 
Nothin’ in our pockets, save an ounce o’ plug 


tobacker 
And a little cook-book called ‘One Hundred 


Recipes.’ 


**Suddenly we heard some bells 
jinglin’, 

Then we seen a golden sleigh a-hikin’ o’er the floe,— 
There upon the forninst seat, (it set our pulses 
} tinglin’,) 

Sat a jolly gentleman with beard as white as snow. 


a-janglin’ and a- 


“*Santy Claus ahoy!’ I yells, for sure enough I 
knowed him, 
‘Won’t ye kindly resky us? We're starvin’, him 


and me.’ 
‘ Goodness mercy, no !’ he says, as if the thought had 
blowed him, 
‘Gosh all Christmas, holy smoke, and, likewise, 
jiminee !’ 


‘“*¢ Tm jest startin’ from the pole,’ he says, not lookin’ 
pleasant, 
‘ Bound fer Ireland, Portugal, and North Amerikee,— 
Forty thousand million kids, and each expect a pres- 
ent; 
Can’t ye see this ain’t no time to be a-stoppin’ me? 


“* Christmas is me busy day, so I’m a trifle worried,— 
Can’t ye wait a week or so, when, maybe, I’ll be 
back? 
Here’s a little food fer ye,’ he says, with gestures hur- 
ried, 
As he whipped his reindeer up and throwed us off a 
sack. 
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Just as “an evidence of good 
faith” (as the lawyer says when 
he takes your money and calls it 


a retaining fee before he begins 
to talk) 1 beg leave to submit to 
my customers a few facts in re- 
gard to my business. 


During the week of Decem- 
ber 11-16 I filled eight hun- 


dred and twelve orders for 
cigars, the largest one for two 
thousand five hundred cigars, 
none for less than one hun- 
dred. Of these orders one 
nundred and fifteen were from 
new people. Of these one 
hundred and fifteen, forty-one 
were recommended to me by 
those who were already my 
customers. That means that 
out of a total of eight hundred 
and twelve orders seven hun- 
dred and thirty-eight of them 
were vé-orders, or new custom- 
ers sent to me by my old ones. 

No advertising, no sophistry, 
no argument that I could pos- 
sibly bring to bear would per- 
suade men in this volume to 
continue to buy their cigars 
from me and to recommend 
them to their friends unless the 
cigars themselves proved my 
claim; and that is, that I do sell 
to the consumer at wholesale 
prices, that I tell of exactly 
whatand exactly how my cigars 
are made, that when I say 
Havana tobacco it means Ha- 
vana—it means more than that, 
a good quality of Havana. 
When I say Sumatra it means 
a genuine Sumatra leaf, when 
I say hand-made it means hand- 
made, I cannot afford to do 
other than deliver cigars better 
than is expected of me. 

I don’t suppose that a man 
has ever ordered his first hun- 
dred cigars from me without 
expecting to get “stuck.” I 
gather this from letters that 


accompany first orders,and es- | 


pecially from letters that ac- pinot 
company second and _ subse- anatela 
quent orders expressing sur- | XACT size 
prise that the cigars are so good. mente: ser 








For the life of me I don’t 
see how any man who reads my advertisement 
and my offer can possibly expect to be worsted 
in the deal. I don’t ask a penny in advance; 
on the contrary, I risk one-tenth of my cigars and 
expressage both ways to get a man to try them. 

Sometimes men write and ask if this offer 
holds good on subsequent orders. It holds 
good on every hundred cigars that I sell or ever 
have sold. 

Again, I have a very discriminating class of 
customers—men who do not buy altogether for 
the sake of economy; would not buy them in 
fact unless the cigars pleased them. 


MY OFFER IS; I will, upon request, send 
one hundred Shivers’ Panatela Cigars on ap- 
proval to a reader of ‘*‘The Literary gp aul 
express prepaid. He may smoke ten cigars 
and return the remaining ninety at my ex- 
pense if heis not pleased. with them; if he is 

pleased, and keeps them, he agrees to remit 
the price, $5.00, within ten days. 


Please state whether mild, medium or strong 

Gigars are wanted. 

Let me this time persuade you to try a 
hundred. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS, 
913 Filbert Street, - - Philadelphia, Pa, 


Readers of THe Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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“* Last we seen o’ Santy Claus we stood’a-lookin’ daffy, 
Then we opened up the sack and felt undone com- 
plete,— 
Nothin’ there but candycanes and peppermint and 
taffy ; 
Mighty dinky vittles fer a hungry man to eat! 


. 


“ Spring came on and found us there upon the verge 
o’ madness, 
Candy, candy everywhar, and not a bit a eat!” 
[“ Stranger,” says the cabin boy, with looks akin to 
sadness, 
“Think o’ being shipwrecked on an isle o’ sticky 
sweet !”} 


** Oft we stood at eventide and gazed across the murky 
Silence, and discoursed on turnips, mutton chops, 
and cheese.” 
[“* Also,” says the cabin boy, ‘‘I spoke o’ truffied tur- 
key. 
Mentioned as ‘delicious’ 
cipes.’’’] 


—‘ Till at last a ship arrived, and with a boathook 
handy 
We was dragged from off the ice—ther wa’ant no 
time to lose: 
When they found us we were stretched upon a bed 0’ 
candy, 
Ragin’ in delirium and eatin’ of our shoes.’ 


in ‘One Hundred Re- 


“ T’ve had some adwentures,’’ says the skipper to the 
tripper, 
‘“‘ Pye been et by cannibals and swallered by a whale; 
Me and him ain’t timid, sir,—but by Old Neptune’s 
slipper, 
When we thinks o’ Santy Claus we turns a trifle 
pale.’ 
—From Success oka Amzast (Dec.). 





MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


Ore “On ‘the Tax Cofector.—Franz had not 
been in this country all his life and he had quite vague 
ideas about many of our customs and of our local gov- 
ernmental policy. He managed to get himself regis- 
tered for all the elections, however, and invariably ex- 
pressed his choice for candidates at the polls. One 
fall he heard of the tax collector making his annual 
rounds. He had paid taxes ever since he settled in 
Georgia. This year he drew a friend aside one day 
and confided: 

“Such a goot choke, vat? I haf got der raost best 
von yet an der taxes collector mans.” 

“‘ How’s that?” asked his confidante. 

“ Vell, you see der way of it was dis vay, alreaty. 
He has closed up his books and I haf not yet paid my 
taxes, vat?”—Macon Telegraph. 





Just So,—They met on a bridge. Each held out 
his hand, and they shook, and instantly realized that 
they were utter strangers. Had not one of them been 
a genuine Hibernian the situation might have been 
embarrassing. 

“ Begorra, that’s qvare,” says Pat. “When we wor 
so far off that we couldn’t see aich other I thought it 
was you an’ you thought it was me, and now we're 
here together it’s nayther of us.”— 7it-Bits. 


Not Guilty.—“ In Paris,’”’ said a lady who had had 
the bitter experience of being knocked down by a cab, 
and then brought to book for being in the way, “ they 
run over you and make you pay for the privilege.” 
Perhaps the old colored man, quoted by the Valentine 
Democrat, was sufficiently traveled to fear a similar 
outcome. 

There had been a railway collision near a country 
town, and a shrewd lawyer had hurried to the scene of 
disaster. He noticed this old man with a badly in- 
jured head, and hurried up to him where he lay moan- 
ing on the ground. 

“ How about damages?” he began. 

But the sufferer waved him off. 

“‘ G’way, boss, g’way,” he said. 





“‘ Ah nebber hit de 





PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOUR TO 
CALIFORNIA. 


oan ayy first-class tour under the auspices of the 
Tourist Department, Chicago, Union ic & North 
Western Line, leaves Grier, Wednesday F enn 7th, 
spending the disagreea a of February and March 
in the land of > flowers. $350.00 includes all ex- 
i railway fare, are, sleeping cars, meals in dining cars and 
class in every sai Itiner- 
ates ee full particulars on application to : Hutchison, 
Manager, 212 Clark St. and 120 Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
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6% 


Your savings account is earning consid- 
erably more than the 3 or 4 per cent. it 
brings you. A-R-E Six’s offer you an 
opportunity to invest direct and receive 
your full 6 per cent. payable twice a year 
by coupons attached. This is just the dif- 
ference between loaning your money to 
earn mere interest and zxvesting it in bus- 
iness to earn business profits. 


In purchasing American Real Estate 
Company Bonds you not only invest 
your money in business, but in that one 
business which stands alone as the safest 
and most profitable in which money can 
be engaged—the ownership of New York 
real estate—and thus share to the extent 
of 6 per cent. in the assured profits of 
an established Company with ample re- 
sources, large experience and nearly two 
decades of uninterrupted success back of it. 

At the end of 18 years’ business the 
Company’s surplus of more than $1,000,- 
000, representing profits accumulated in 
excess of interest on bonds, dividends and 
fixed charges, fully establishes its, excep- 
tional earning power and evidences the 
conservatism of its 6 per cent, rate. 

A-R-E Six’s are not only profitable and 
safe ; they are convertible into cash after 
two years at the demand rate of 3 per 
cent., thus providing an automatic adjust- 
ment of income to cash availabi!ity not to 


A-R-E Six’s are also purchasable on instalment payments-during 10, 15 or 20 years 
and in this form enable the person without capital available for income invest- 
ment to accumulate a definite capital in a given time by simply investing 
each year the equivalent of an ordinary interest on the 
amount desired. This form also carries cash values 
Write to-day for information regard- 
ing the form in which you are especially interested. 


after two years. 
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Merely Save It ? 


be found elsewhere, They are negotiable 
and transferable, and may also be ex- 
changed ‘at any time for a deed to real 
estate. 


* 


These bonds are neither speculative nor 
untried. .‘or eighteen years, during which 
the Company has..returned to investors 
more than $2,500,000 in principal and in- 
terest, they have paid 6 per cent. on the 
stroke of the clock, without fluctuation, 
good times and bad. Principal and inter- 
est are both secured by the entire assets 
of the corporation, amounting to over 
$7,000,000. 

The American Real Estate Company is 
the original and oldest corporation among 
the hundreds now successfully engaged in 
the business of buying and improving New 
York City real estate for income or for 
sale. Its present holdings include more 
than six miles of lot frontage at stations of 
the new Subway in the direct line of New 4, 
York’s greatest growth. Verification of 
the above facts can be readily secured 
through the regular business channels. 
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If you are interested in investment for 
yourself or for others, let us send you 
detailed information concerning A-R-E 
Six’s and the Company’s real estate hold- 
ings, including a map of New York show- 
ing their location and the routes and 
stations of the various rapid transit lines. 
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of New York City 
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WHEN IT’S 9 


it’s 

difficult 
to choose 
from the de- 





For sale where the best is sold. 


Instantaneous Chocolate 
made instantly with boiling milk. 


Readers ~ Tas Lirerary Digest are asked to tention tne pubiietes when writing to advertisers. 
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Differs from the 
ordinary denti- 
frice in minimiz- 
ing the causes of 
decay. Endorsed 
" by thousands of 
Dentists. It is deliciously 
flavored, and a delightful 
adjunct to the dental toilet. 
| For sale at best stores. 
2c. per tube. Avoid sub- 
stitutes. Send for our free 
book ‘‘ Taking Care of the 

- ; Teeth,” which contains 
valuable information concisely written. 
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Yo’ cyain’t git no damages out ob me.”—Lancaster 
Law Review. 





Justly Indignant.—A Scottish minister was ex- 
pounding the miracles, and considered the swallowing 
of Jonah by the whale. He was one of those gentle- 
men who take a very long way round for a short cut, 
and was proving first of all that it could not be this or 
that or the other fish. 

“It couldna hae been the shairk,” he was going on, 
when an old lady from the front pew cried out,‘ Meen- 
ister, Meenister, wasna the beast a whale?” 

The good man was speechless with indignation for 
an instant, then in tones of thunder he retorted: 

“A whale? A whale? What dae you ken about it? 
What d’ye mean by takin’ the word o’ God out o’ my 
mouth ?”—Philadelphia Ledger. 





Took Dirt Away.—“ Pop!” 
“Yes, my son.” 
“ What is an excavation?” 


train. Ah nebber done such a t’ing in all mah life! | 





$561,000,000 


Invested in Bonds and 
Not One Cent Lost 











The recent insurance investiga- 
tion developed the evidence that 
the three largest life insurance 
companies in this country have 
over $561,000,000 invested in 
Bonds, of which sum there has 
’ been no shrinkage, not one cent 
lost—principal or interest. 








DENTACURA COMPANY fe bic. ee is a place from which This statement can be made 
144 ALLING ST., NEWARK, N. J., U. S. A. irt has been taken.” ; yt 
“Well, I suppose my face is an excavation, then.”— of only one class of invest 














5 I d Ss Yonkers Statesman. ments—BONDS. 
ncrease ecurity T ‘ ; 
here is no Better Investment in 
ase Illusions Realized.—“ Are you ready, dear?” 

& Increased Income “In one minute, darling.” the World than First Mortgage 

ee a i d t dispel all illusions,” h i 

Arts af $1,790,000 and New York State Bank- 5 | »», sauna Nee dient "Before we pr omag 4 Cospesation old Bente 

ing Department supervision protect our investors, cehiahsenabeeliaeti sl , a . 
while the regular receipt of five per cent. per annum f | I thought every moment I had to wait for her was an We now offer one particular 


savings. On request we oF prs ih pi bay pt —— and so its turned out to be.” — Baltimore bond investment of just such 
: H : : merican, . : 
own: State: of "thee ted seated oon character, which has passed the 
full Intention, cpnceraing our CURRENT EVENTS most rigid test and examination ; 
. rincipal secured by first mort- 
P 


rying accounts of $25 and upward. 
Set: cad Prode® $50 ‘ Foreign. gage lien on one of the most 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS penne valuable railway properties in the 























. December 16.— A regiment of Grenadiers joins the : 

No. 9 Times Bidg., Broadway, N. Y. City synunners a + aay ae nein See _—— the country. Non - speculative, 5 

Cossacks refusing to fire upon them. he strike : ° ° 

of elegraers agntinnes, and “a - ak = per cent. interest bearing, high- 

in the control of revolutionary bands e . - 

revolutionary leaders call upon the citizens to est legal and financial standing. 

withdraw their savings from the barks as the | We have bought the entire issue 

surest means of bankrupting the Government é 

and ending the present regime. for our own account direct from 

December 17.— Martial law is said to have been pro- i j 
claimed in all the provinces. The Grenadiers at ! the COM PSRy: Hau 





Moscow return to duty. Rebels at Riga organ- 


CROSBY’S ize the Republic of Lithuania. Chancellor von A Secure, Profitable Investment 


Buelow, of Germany, orders ships to Reval and 


CLOVES Libau to deport any German subjects who may | at an Unusually Attractive Price 


wish to leave Russia. 


known and worn everywhere Dacemier 18.— Two army corps eo sent to the Write us concerning any invest- 
Baltic provinces to suppress the uprisings, : : 
gauiltiet fur gloves ‘mail prepaid s Indies Mochi kid Riga is reported in flames as a result of a bom: ment you may have in mind. We 
] in any color ; men’s Mocha Reindeer g) lined bardment. ree hundre rsons are killed in : eae 
and silk lined Am fact any kind of gloves oF ‘mittens, get pitched battle in the streets of Mitan. will freely give you the benefit of 
oO et ** Glove Pointers.” nterest nat . : . 
black Galloway fur coats and Robes, "black and December 19.—A general strike, tying up the rail- our lifetime experience in bonds. 
brown Frisian (domestic calfskin) fur coats, or an ele- ds 1 i li nd_ postal ; ; 
nt muskrat lined kersey coat, otter collar; = es earaP a pi EB se Perch ra ” 
f you have hides or skins to have tanned, taxidermy or ordered by the Russian workmen’s unions. N 1 
rug wore Be RISIAN FUR COMPANY December 21.—The general strike begins, but the A. e Chand er & Co. 
116 Mill Street, Rochester, N.Y. ” Government is able, with the use of troops, to 





move trains to Berlin. Collisions between BANKERS 


troops and people are reported from Moscow, 
where workmen declare for armed revolt. De- Ill Broadway Bourse 


4 e ae 3 
individual Communion fails of Sebting st Tekum, Livena Show tage NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


























THE RIGHT WAY slain after a captain and twenty-four dragoons 

u 5 had been killed. ‘*‘Hints and Helps to Investors,” a 

study of investments, is well worth reading. 

Try them (no OTHER FOREIGN NEws. It may be had by sending your name and ad- 

expense ' and @ ; s - 5 3 dress, which, for convenience, may be written 

your church 8a hs ho = = + =e December 16.— President Castro, of Venezuela, with- on the margin of this page and mailed to us, 
will never go ; , draws his charges against the French Minister, : 

back tothoula TRY THEM FREE and the incident is regarded as closed. 








service. e 
placed tn the most chorcher, e fe best one; have December 17.—The Italian Ministry resigns on the 
n ; 


000 satisfied congregations. Send forfree catalogue defeat, in the Chamber of Deputies, of its com- z= ALL 
Return outfit at our expense vf not satisfied. mercial ee i Spain. P Tals | wl, TYPE | y RI TERS MAKES. 
Sanitary Communion Outfit Co. 54th St. Rochester, N.Y. London’s unemploye articipate in a demon-| C= QeeeeMachines 4 Mfr’s Prices. Rented Anywhere. Rentapplied. 
: stration in front of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Write for Catalog 6 Typewriter Emporium, 202 LaSalle St. Chicago 


An Accomplished Talker ? 
A rR E Y ©O U A Cood Letter-Writer ? 
An Effective Story-Teller ? 
We cannot make you or any one else a genius, but we can introduce you to a man who 
has been masterfully successful in developing the abilities for effective expression in mer- 
chants, bankers, lawyers, society women, and foreigners. 
herwin Cody has the magic of simplicity. He has a wondrous faculty for inspiring and 
inatracting rown-up men and women, and doing for young people what the schools !ament- 
a ail to do. 
f. you, or one of your children, or one of your friends, has a talent for story-writing 
r. Cody in his Story-Writing and Journalism will teach you just what the practical 
requirements are, and show you how to test your ability beyond a doubt. He has done it 
for others; he “an do ‘t .or -ou. 
If you would write a business letter to get business, you should turn to the man who is 
re Sherwin Cody called by the mena rof the ‘ergest mail rder business in this country ‘* the most compe- 
ent expert in that line whic now in this country.” 
Hoarseness or loss of voice WILL TEACH YOU Even if you're a Boor speller, Sherwin Cody sass, 3 ‘ff pnstbing | op carth will make a 
; 7 # r spe af 5 good er, it is the s al drill at the end of my Word-Study. 
immediately relieved. Noth 25,000 sets of Mr. Oody’s books sold. Mr. Cody himself will give you personal instruction. é 
ingexcelsthissimpleremedy (scHOOL OF ENGLISH, 627 OPERA HOUSE CHICAGO. 
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Print Your Own Cards 


circulars, etc. Press Small newspaper 
e-4 Press $18. Money maker, saver. All easy, 
rinted rules. rite to factory for cata- 
ogue of presses, type, paper, cards, etc. 


THE PRESS CO. MERIDEN, OONN. 
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December 18.—Serious rioting occurs among Chinese 
coolies in Shanghai and twenty rioters are killed 
and several Europeans are wounded; the dis- 
turbance is suppressed by volunteers from Bri- 
tish warships. 


December 19.—The German Government expresses 
regret over the Brazilian incident. 
The United States, England, Germany and Japan 
send warships to Shanghai to protect their citi- 
zens. 


December 21.—American, British, German, Italian 

and Japanese marines restore order in Shanghai. 

Henry Harland, the American novelist, dies at 
San Remo, Italy. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the new Premier 

of Great Britain, in his first speech of the cam- 

aign, ignores the question of home rule for Ire- 

and and says that the fiscal question is the 

prime issue, 


Domestic. 
CONGRESS. 


December 16.-- Senate: The Panama Emergency 
Appropriation bill is passed, after ing 
amended so as to call for estimates of salaries. 

House: Representative Pearse, of Maryland, in- 
troduces a resolution blaming the officers for 
hazing and similar evils at Annapolis and pro- 
viding for an investigation. 


December 18.—Senate: In discussing the status of 


indicted members, Senator Bailey, of Texas, 
declares that the Senate is “as clean now as it 
ever was.” The committees are announced. 


House: Representative Mahon, of Pennsylvania, 
declares that midshipmen in the Naval Aca- 
demy should take oath not to indulge in hazing. 
Reprcsentative Littauer introduces a resolution 
cousiting, the use of -the metric system in all 
Federal departments. Insurance, Russian Jews 
and immigration are discussed. 


December 19. - Senate: Senator Dolliver introduces 
a rate bill which he declares meets with the 
President’s approval, and Senator Spooner 
(Rep.), of Wisconsin, criticizes Presidential en- 
croachments upon the prerogatives of Congress. 

House: The Philippine Tariff bill is adopted by 
the Ways and Means Committee. 


December 20.— Senate: Senators Foraker and Cul- 
berson discuss the railroad rate question. Con- 
firmation of the members of the Panama Canal 
Commission is rescinded after the President’s 
nomination of Joseph B. oy secretary of 
the commission, for a place on the commission 
is received. 


House: The Panama Appropriation bill is passed. 


December 21.—Senate: The nominations of Isth- 
mian Canal Commissioners are referred back to 
the committee. A substitute for the Philippine 
Tariff bill is presented by the Democrats. 


Both houses adjourn until January 4. 


OTHER Domestic NEws. 


December 17.—Correspondence between the _Presi- 
dent and Attorney-General Moody regarding the 
Atchinson & Sante Fé rebate cases is made 
public at Washington. 


An immigration inspector reports that immi- 
grants, doctored at foreign ports to_hide traces 
of disease, are admitted here suffering from 
trachoma. 


James R. Garfield, Commissioner of Corpora- 
tions, declares, in his annual report, that the 
Federal Government must assume control of 
corporations before any real reform of industrial 
evils can be had. 

S. Stanhope Orris, Professor Emeritus of Prince- 
ton University, dies at Harrisburg, Pa, 


December 18. — The Chicago National Bank, the 
Home Savings Bank and the Equitable Trust 
Company, allied Chicago iagtituttons, fail, with 

_ liabilities of $26,000,000. 

Judson Harmon, formerly special counsel in the 
Santa Fé Railroad rebate case, declares Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Attorney-General Moody 
seem to be congratulating each other because 
the Government lost its suit. 

The investigation into hazing at Annapolis 
results in the first class men ordering the fourth 
class men to tell all they know to the authori- 
ties. 


December 19.—Governor La Follette, of Wisconsin, 
resigns to become United States Senator. 
Attorney-General Moody decides that Secretary 
Bonaparte has no power to dismiss midshipmen 
accused of hazing without first holding a court- 
martial 


December 20.—A court-martial is ordered by Secre- 
tary Bonaparte for midshipmen accused of haz- 
ing. 


December 21.—Ex-Governor Odell of New York 
attacks President Roosevelt, Governor Higgins 
and others, accusing them of trying to wreck the 
Republican party in New York State by their 
mavoracy of Mr. Wadsworth for Speaker of the 
Assembly 
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PARIS 
MUSIC—COLOR-—FUN 


("SPECIAL NOTE: We have manu- 
fuctured a special box in which Mr. 
Smith’s books will be included if all 
three are ordered together. 


TRILOGY OF PARIS LIFE 
By F, BERKELEY SMITH 


HOW PARIS AMUSES ITSELF 


This jolly, handsome book is the very incarnation 
of that spirit of amusement which reigns supreme 
Makes Dirt in the capital of the world’s fun. 

“ nlTlivelv”’ “To go through its peges is like whirling along i 
step Lively aune Aeeeee eet reste 'e tbe rpinting alone ipo 
across the river, getting the whole panoramic effect of 


the most wonderful! city in th »—Prof, 
Thurston Peck. siepsimantois —e 


| i | ° a fh! a @ ‘ 
=this Modern Soap | Mteetesseeearer 


and several 
GALANCZ, CARDONA, SUNYER, MICHAEL, ET, and 
PEZILLA. 12mo, cloth. Handsome cover design. $1.50. 


THE REAL LATIN QUARTER 


Captivating and realistic glimpses of the inner- 
most life and characters of the famous Bohemia of 


~e eer griseties, students, models, balls, studios, 
s ec . 

KING OF ITS KIND et is like a trip to Paris.’”—Charles Dana Gib- 
more than amin hows: | |] cateunor Water caer octane ty. Ropes 
keepers throughout the civil- Smith, and two caricatures in color - &; 


ized world. It — new silver French caricaturist, Sancha. 12mo, cloth. 
PARISIANS OUT OF DOORS 


always new—in brilliancy—and makes old silver 
In his delightfully off-hand informal style the 


look like new. It’s unlike all others. 
author pictures every form of out-of-door amuse- 


Trial quantity—to prove its peculiar merits— 
for the asking. At grocers, druggists and post- 

ments in and about the capital of the world’s fun. 
Frederic Remington says: ‘‘Smith’s Solightinity 


paid 15 cts. (stamps). 
Electro-Silicon Silver Soap for washing and 
sympathetic Paris [Parisians Out of Doors) woul 
make a wooden Indian part with his cigars.” 


polishing Gold and Silver has equal merits, 15 cts. 
With numerous drawings and re by the author 
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LECTRO-SILICON 





















**Srnicon,” 32 Cliff Street, New York. 
and a water-color frontispiece by lopkinson Smith. 
12mo, cloth. $1.50 net. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 





Earn from $25 to $100 a week, in 
the Advertising Business. Taught 


by mail. Prospectus will tell how. " 
ae peeaee Saat 44-60 East Twenty-third Street, NEW YORK “y 














Address 498 Wabash Av., Chie. 


either office 7 152 Nassau St., N. Y¥. 








’ PARSIFAL. The story and analysis of Wagner’s 
The Pratt Teachers Agency great opera, by H. R. Hawes. Small 12mo, cloth, 68 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York ges, 4oc. (Hour-Glass Series.) Funk & Wagnalls 


a 
Recommends teachers to colleges. schools and families. Company, Pubs., New York. 
Advises parents about schools. Wm. 0. Pratt, Mgr. 
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Water Supply for Country Homes 


Deliver water from spring or stream to house, stable, lawn, storage tank, etc., by ‘the 
automatic working 


RIFE HYDRAULIC ENCINES 


Always going without attention. Raise 30 feet for every foot fall, 80% efficiency. Large 
plants for irrigation, equipping towns, railroad tanks, etc. Over 5,000 in use. 
Catalogue and estimates free. 


RIFE ENGINE CO., - - 2004 Trinity Bldg., New York 
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For Bronchitis, Coughs, 


Grip, Hay Fever, Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever. 
‘ Confidence can be placed 
in a remedy which sor a quar- 
iter century has earned un- 
qualified praise. Restful 
nights are assured at once. 
Cresolene is a boon to asth- 
matics. All Druggists. 
Send for descriptive booklet 
Cresolene Antiseptic Throat 
Tablets for the irritated throat, at 
— druggist or from us. 10c. in 


mps. 
THe a co., 
Fulton St., New York 




















TO PROVE that Daus’ “"Tip-top’ 

is the best and stmpieet device for 
making Copies from pen- 
written and 50 Copies from type- 


written originul, we will ship 
~ “—— duplicator, cap size, 
% hout deposit, on ten 
(LO) days’ trial, 
See Price $7.50 less trade 
w discount of 334% or $5 net 
THE FELIX A. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City 


WARM FEET 


The greatest comfort and luxury of modern days; 
magnetic fire under your feet; the greatest life-protector 
known ; your feet keep warm all the time, even if standing 
in water, snow andice. Send stamp for book of informa- 












tion. THACHER MAGNETIC SHIELD CO., Chicago, 
Ill., 163 Mentor Bldg., State and Monroe Streets. 





STRAIGHT LEGS 


If yours are not so, they will ap- 
pear straight and trim if you wear 
our Pneumatic or Cushion Rubber 
Forms. Adjusted instantly. Impos- 
sible to detect, easy as a garter. 
Highly recommended by army and 

navy officers, actors, tailors, physi- 
cians and men of fashion. Write for 
photo-illustrated book and testimo- 
nials, mailed under plain letter seal. 
The ALISON co., Dept. L 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 


GRAY HAIR RESTORED 


“WALNUTTA HAIR STAIN” 


Restores Gray, Streaked or Bleached 
Hair, or Mustache instantaneously. 
Gives any shade from Light Brown 
to Blac 8 not wash or rub 
Trade off. Contains no poisons, and is not 
Mark aticky nor greasy. Sold by all 
aruggists, or we will send you a be for 206 
Postpaid ; large size (eight times as much) 60 cents. 
PACIFIC TRADING CO., - 213 Nichols Bidg., St. Louls, Mo Mo | 





















IMPROVE YOUR BODY AND HEALTH WITH 
SWEDISH GYMNASTICS 


Handbook of Medical and Orthopedic 


ANDERS WIDE, M.D. 
Gymnastics RW in Medical mnaitics and 
Orthopedy at the Royal Carolean Med- 
tco Surgical Institute, Stockhoim. 


The latest work on the apse les and application od 
Swedish gymnastics, orthopedics. A work- 
ing manual for‘all who desire to perfect their bodies or 
treat —— by this system. Second edition. 8vo, 
Cloth. With ov aad one hundred half-tone 
Giestetions rice, $3.00 net. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 


“ue, WORDS °3* SONG 


e write music, publish, me and pay royalty. 
Melville Music Pub. Co., 34 4 St. James Bidg., New York 


ARE YOU DEAF? 


We have 25 Kinds of Instruments to Assist Hearing. 
Sent on approval. Write for Catalogue. 
Wm. A. Willis & Cc., 134 8, 11th St., Philadelphia. 























Climates wear out. Smokes, 


prays, or any single medicine relieve 
only temporarily. Our CONSTITU TIONAL treatment, founded 
1883, is for permanently eliminating the CAUSE of Asthma and Hay 
Fever, so that the old symptoms or attacks will not return. Write 
for BOOK 25 A, containing reports of many iMustrative cases to 
Prove this. Mailed FREE. P. HAROLD HAYES, Baffalo, N. Y. 





THE LITERARY DIGEST 
THE | EXICOGRAPHERS 





In this column, to decide ? uestions concerning the correct 
use of words, the Funk & V agnalls Standard Dictionary is 
consulted as arbiter. 

Z& The Lexicographer does not answer any 
questions sent anonymously. 





“H. L.,”’ Jax, Fla.—‘*Is it correct to say ‘John Doe 
hung at last??? 

No. In such a case use ‘‘ hanged’’ rather 
than “hung.’”’ In writing or speaking of the v~- 
ecution of an individual always use ‘* hangea 
for the imperfect tense and past participle. 
Meat is hung by a butcher, but a murderer is 
hanged on the gallows. 


“WW. 5" Pittsburg, Pa.—*' Is there any difference 
in meaning’ between *chemic’ and ‘chemical,’ or 
‘democratic’ and ‘democratical, and if so can you 
indicate a method enabling me correctly to discriminate 
between the two forms ?”’ 


There is no difference in the meaning of the 
words cited. ‘‘ Chemic’’ is the form employed 


in poetry. ‘‘ Democratical ” is a variant form 
oe . . 

of *‘ democratic,’’ the latter being the preferred 

form. The Standard says: “‘In many cases 


adjectives in -ical do not differ, except euphon- 
ically, from the corresponding forms in -ic; as, 
symbolic, symbolical. In some cases the w ‘ords 
are different in sense; as politic, political. In 
many cases, especially when the form in -ic is 
used as a noun, the adjectival form is exclu- 
sively -ical ; as, musical.”’ 

“£. BR...” ” Mineral, Va.—** What are the possessive 
forms of ‘ lass,’ * gas,’ and ‘fox’?”’ 

Add ‘‘’s”’ to these words to form the possess- 
ive unless they are followed by a word begin- 
ning with a sibilant sound (s, z, ce, se, or dental 
ge). In the latter case add only the apostrophe. 
Examples: *“‘lass’s hat’’ (but ‘‘ lass’ smile’’), 
‘* gas’s fumes’* (but “* gas’ smell’’), *‘ fox’s tail’’ 
(but ‘ fox’ skin”’). 

“C. H. L.,” Brooklyn, N. Y.—‘‘Is the use of the 
plural verb in the sentence ‘The House Committee an- 
nounce ’ correct ?”’ 

That depends upon the sense in which the 

word ‘‘committee’’ is used. If it is used dis- 
tributively the verb in the plural is correct, the 
intention being to convey the idea that all the 
individual members of the committee sepa- 
rately announce the matter, but if the commit- 
tee is regarded as a unit, that is, collectively, 
the singular form of the verb is required 


“Cc. L. H.,” Omaha, Nebr.—** (1) Please publish the 
meaning of ‘the word* cycle’ when applied to an engine 
or motor. (2) When is it correct to use ‘ till’ and when 

*until’??” 

(1) ‘‘Cycle’’ used in this sense signifies the 
round of changes that is included in a complete 
revolution of a wheel, as of a gas-engine. (2) 
‘*Till’’ is derived from Icelandic ¢i/, mean- 
ing “ to, till.’ ‘‘ Until’’ is from ‘ unto” with 
the substitution of “til” for to.” The words 

‘till’ and ‘‘ until”’ are used with no percepti- 
ble difference of meaning. 

““T. H. S.,”’ Brookline, Mass.—‘* In the sentence ‘ The 
paper | recently told this story of how he won a rich 
bride,’ do you approve the use of ‘story oi how’?” 

The use of ‘story of how’’ in the sentence 
cited is not ungrammatical. The sentence 
would be improved if made to read as follows: 
‘The paper recently told how he had won a 
rich bride.’’ Use the pluperfect tense ‘* had 
won,’’ as the winning of the bride denotes an 
action previous to its narration. 

“A. J. C.,”” Dallas, Tex.—** What is the correct spell- 
| ing of ‘“*kershaw”’ (phonetic spelling), a vegetable 
| common in the South, and apparently a hybrid of the 
| squash and pumpkin ?” 
| The word is spelled 
| nounced cue-shaw’. 





‘‘cushaw,’’ and is pro- 
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Business 


Without 
Investment 


Men or Women 
| Anda good paying business, 


too — for men or women, 
young or old. 

You can live at home and 
have as good a business as 
many a man, and better 
than most women have in 
the big cities. 

The work is easy and good 
for you, and the reward is 
sure. The owners of THE 
Lapies’ Home JourNna 
and THe SaTuRDAY 
Eveninc Post have done 
all the preliminaries, and 
will keep on helping. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
E 82 Arch St., Philadelphia 











WRITING IN SIGHT 


Sto lamin 15 minutes 
of eachhour riifing aheavy carriage 


TYPEWRITER CO 
241 BROADWAY 
























THE “BEST” LIGHT 
Makes and burnsits own gas. Produces 
@ safe, powerful, white, steady light, at @ 
cost of 2c a week. Brighter than electri. 
city or acetylene, cheaper than kerosene. 
(7 \ oe 100 styles—every one wa 

Agents wanted everywhere, . 
ie The Best Light Compan 
“Ge E. sth oe v 
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THE BURNING QUESTIONS IN RUSSIA 


[December 30, 1905 








Toletoy want to be posted on the vital problems which concern the people of Russia at this momentous time, if you want to read 
stoy’s marvelous prophecy and get other side-lights on the causes of the present situation, the timely and valuable books 


—_ will be of the most intense interest and importance. 





een toe 
— 








A Portion of Tolstoy’s Celebrated Letter to the Czar—A Wonderful Prophecy 


Again there are murders, again disturbances and | slau laughter 1 in the streets, again we shall have executions, terror, false accusations, threats and 


anger on the one side, and hatred, thirst for vengean 
camps, and are committing and preparing to commit th the 


readiness for self-sacrifice on the other. 
greatest crimes. Very 


Again all Russians are divided into two hostile 
possible the disturbances that have not broken out may be suppressed, 


though it is also possible that the troops of soldiers and of poli police, on whom the Government place such reliance, may realize that they are being called 


on to commit the terrible crime of ney eo gp _ 
but will burn in secret more and more oot at wm 


ings and crimes. . . . (See advertisement o 


refuse to 


obey. But even if the present disturbance is suppressed, it will not be extinguished, 
li Soares the to burst out sooner or later with increased strength, and produce yet greater suffer- 


6; Tolstoy's Essays and Letters” below. 





Tolstoy, Prophet of the Hour 
Three years ago Tolstoy addressed an open letter to the Czar in which he fore- 


told with marvelous accuracy the tragic events of the present uprisings. This 
document, many of the most startling passages of which have not been quoted 


in the press, will be found in ful! in the book, 


TOLSTOY'S ESSAYS and LETTERS 


Containing many new and important utterances and writings by the Russian 


Master, translated by Aylmer Maude. Small 12mo, 372 pages. $1.00. 


RUSSIA AT THE BAR 
OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


Among the pertinent chapters are ** The Judgment of Gentile Russia,” ** Russia 
and Its Jewish Problem,” ‘* An American Eye-witness,” ‘* Future of the Russian 


Tolstoy, Teller of the Truth 


Says a critic: **‘ His whole heart is in every sentence, and, like Samuel, he tells 
us ‘every whit.” Never has there been written @ more vivid picture of 
Russian military life than in Tolstoy's 


SEVASTOPOL sitiaKy’ 


MILITARY SKETCHES 
““No other modern 


pproaches this in the com em and directness 
with which it unveils th the realities of war,” says The Morning Leader, Lon- 


don. 12mo, cloth, photogravure frontispiece, gilt top. $1.00. 


TOLSTOY'S PLAYS 


Both this work and “* Sevastopol ”’ are the translations of Louise and Aylmer 
Maude, especially nat 87 by Count Tolstoy. 12mo, cloth, photogravure 


frontispiece, gilt tops 


WHAT IS ART? 


In no other work are the ft er ‘and Personality of Tolstoy, his startling origin- 
ality, his depth of convici:. : his grip on the reader more conspicuous than 


in this work translated bv Aylmer Maude. Small 12mo, cloth, 268 pages. 





Jew in America,”’ ete. By Dr. Isidore Singer. 12mo, cloth, 309 pages. $1.50. 80 cents, postpaid. 


THREE BOOKS FOR ALL TOLSTOY READERS 
Tolstoy and His Problems Tolstoy and His Message Esarhaddon, King of Assyria 


Each essay in this volume expresses, in one form or a> Aut STORIES. AD ry Ent ig 


other, Tolstoy's views of life, ‘and the main object of 
the book is not to praise his views but toexplain | distinguished Russian writer and Reformer. By: ‘Translated. by Louise “and “ayimer’ Maude. “smal 
Ernest Crosby. 16mo, cloth, 93 pages. 50 cents. 12mo, cloth, 64 pages. 40 cents. 


them. By Aylmer Maude. 12mo, cloth, 226 pages. $1. 
44-60 East Twenty-third Street, New York 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, - - 


It gives an intimate view of the personality, charac- 
ter, beliefs, and dramatic events in the life of the 








SEVENTY CENTURIES OF HISTORY INSTANTLY ACCESSIBLE TO BUSY MEN 


A Library of Universal History A Geographical Gazetteer A Political Compendium 
A Biographical Dictionary A Dictionary of Literature A Students’ Vade-Mecum 


Ali in One Compact Volume—A Ready Question-Answerer and Time-Saver for Every Professional or Business Worker 


ELIHU ROOT, Secretary of War, Washington, D. C.: “Complete in every respect.” 


The Cyclopedia of Classified Dates 


Compiled by CHARLES E. LITTLE 


Compiler of ‘‘ Historical Lights,’ ‘* Biblical Lights and Side-Lights,”’ etc., etc. 


All important known facts are recorded and classified for quick reference, including all the notable events 


of universal history from earliest times down to the present. Each event is brought out in its historical 
setting and its relation to all other events. Over two hundred thousand facts are presented, classified 


under topics representing every branch of human interest. All dates are entered in chronological order. 


FEATURES OF UTMOST IWN- | OPINIONS FROM THOSE WHO 
PORTANCE TO BUSY MEN: | USE anv commenn tt :: :: :: 


THE PITH OF HISTORY—Only essential facts 


are recorded. Every statement is made as comprehen- 
sive as possible within the necessary limits. 


ACCURACY, AUTHORITY— Only the most 
scholarly and reliable sources were consulted. Expert 
specialists verified all dates. Every effort was made 
to secure strict accuracy. 


QUICK REFERENCE—Every possible reference 
aid is afforded. Any event can be found in a moment. 


Containing the Perfect Perpetual Calendar, a practical’ calendar 
for every year of the Christian era. 


OPINIONS FROM THOSE WHO 
USE AND COMMEND IT :: :: :: 














Hon Thomas B. Reed: ‘A very valuable 
volume, very well arranged.”’ 

Hon. John D. Long: “ As a ready reference 
to the student or writer it is a work of very 
great value 


Hon. Benjamin Harrison: “ A very valu- 


able addition to the reference cases in the 
brary.’ 


Hon. C. D. Wright: “One of the most 
valuable books yet published.” 

J. G. Schurman, LL.D. : 
convenient for reference ”’ 

J. F. MicCurdy, Ph.D., LL.D. : ‘‘ Invaluable 
as a work of reference to the universal history of | Large Svo, 1462 Pages. Cloth, $10; Sheep, $12.50; 
the world.” Half Morocco, $15; Full Morocco, $18. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 
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Justin [icCarthy, Esq., [1.P.: ‘‘ Of ut- 


most value to students and readers generally.” 
Sir Henry Il. Stanhope: ‘“‘ A most valuable 
book.” 


Field-[arshal Lord Wolseley: ‘An in- 
valuable addition to every reading man’s room,”” 


Cardinal Vaughan: “ Reveals at a glance 
what would have formerly taken hours of re- 
search to discover.”’ 


pee fhe nl te oi F. Hoar: 


““Of very great 





laj.-Gen. Nelson A. [liles: “ A most use- 


ful oa valuable addition to any one’s library,’ 


NEW YORK 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY: 
Opposing the Extension of Federal Authority 975 
How Chicago Bankers Averteda Panic ... 976 
Futility of Mr. Lawson’s Campaign. .,. +. 977 
Defense of the Annapolis Code. ...... 878 
More Indictments Under the Elkins Law .. 979 
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The Flippancy of Mcdern Humor... . 984 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION: 
Teaching Pronunciation by Machinery. ... 987 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD: 

The Practical Atheism in American Political 
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Methodist Comment on the Mitchell Case 
An Anti-Union Agitation og Re a 

Orthodoxy Foreign to the Genius of Protes- 
tantism gg hcg tian as ae et eee ane 
Toward the Union of Baptist and Free Baptist 
FOREIGN COMMENT: 
Mr. Roosevelt Viewed as an American Ceesar. 995 
The Vatican and the Separation ...... 905 
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THE EAST 


The GREAT INTERMEDIATE ROUTE BETWEEN 


and WEST 





AND WITH BUT 


THROUGH CAR SERVICE IS OPERATED BETWEEN 
NEW YORK, BOSTON 


CHICAGO and ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY and OMAHA 


ONE CHANGE TO 








All trains are served by Dining Cars on which 
SERVICE IS FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY PARTICULAR 


C. S. CRANE, Gen’! Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
St. Louis, Mo. . 
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76- 
Day Winter 
Cruise to the 


ORIENT 


To MADEIRA, SPAIN, the 
MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, 
and the HOLY LAND 


From NEW YORK, Jan. 30, 1906 
By the Steamer “MOLTKE” 

Cost, with stop-over, 
$300 upward 


3 West Spring 
indies Cruise to. 
Cruises the Med- 
. By the iterranean 

“PRINZESSIN ‘Qicsecd ‘ and Adriatic 
VICTORIA LUISE” \q Seas 

Leaving New York tyr By the 

Jan. 15.1906, duration 19 | “ PRINZESSIN 


days; $125 upward. 


* Feb. 6, 1906, duration 
26 days; $:75 upward. 


Mar. 8, (906. duration 
23 days; $150 upward. 


VICTORIA LUISE” 


From New York 


April 5. 1906 
Duration 29 days 
Cost $150 and upward 


We will be glad to send you full particulars, itineraries, 
and beautifully illustrated booklet, descriptive of our entire 
Winter Cruise Service. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
37 Broadway, New York. 1229 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


92 State St., Boston. 159 Randolph S8t., Chicago. 
901 Olive St., St. Louis. 


To JAPAN in “Cherry Blossom Season.” 


Tour starts February 12th ; select, small party. Time of 
absence 34% months. Address Honey man’s Private 
‘Tours, Plainfield, N. J. 


"Second cruise includes 
Venezuela. 











Eleventh year. Two attractive tours by way 
uro Bt of the ae mg June 2 and 19. Ad- 
Dr. M. M. Kugler, 426 Walnut 

presale mene ey Cincinnati, Ohio. 





A MAP OF EUROPE 


Outlining in detail the best itineraries 
FOR TRAVELERS 


and containing suggestions as to the best. 
way of seeing the best in Europe 


SENT UPON REQUEST 
A postal card will bring it. 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
201 Clarendon Si., Boston, Mass. 
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THE COLLVER TOURS 











*®LUXURY IN TRAVEL” 


Special In February 

ia March, April 
and July. 

Pee. Honolulu, Korea, South and North 
China, Pekin, the Great Wall, etc. 

Especial facilities for independent travellers to Japan. 


THE COLLVER TOURS COMPANY 
368 Boylston Street, Boston. 











The Traveler’s Handbook 


for Transatlantic Tourists 


By JOSEPHINE TOZIER 
A practical book prepared on new lines for travelers 
in the eastern hemisphere. Full of suggestions with 
regard to such perplexing matters as shopping, hotels, 
- , foreign usages, etiquette, and many other details 
comfort and convenience. 
1zmo. Price, $1.00 ne 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs. NEW YORK 





To 

China 

Japan 

Honolulu 

Hawaiian and 

Philippine Islands 
ALL ORIENTAL PORTS 


Southern 
Pacific 


offers direct trans-continental connections 
by way of San Francisco. 


Latest dining, sleeping and observation 
cars, with clean motive power (Oil Burn- 
ing Locomotives), 


The best route for comfortable travel and 
picturesque scenery. 


Connecting at San Francisco with new and 
palatial ships of the 


Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 


Occidental @ Oriental 
Steamship Co. 


Toyo Kisen Kaisha 


Inquire 


New Yor«: 349 and 1 Broadway. 

Boston : 170 Washington St. 
PHILADELPHIA : 632 Chestnut St. 

BALTIMORE : Piper Building, Baltimore St. 
SYRACUSE: 212 Washington St. 








TOURS To 
THE ORIENT 


Luxurious and leisurely travel through lands famous in 
romance, history and sacred story 

COOK'S THIRTY-NINTH ‘ANNUAL SERIES of 
select limited Parties leave Jan. 6, 9, 26, Feb. 3, 17, 27, 
for the MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, the NILE, 
HOLY LAND, TURKEY, GREECE, etc. 


$660 - TO - 


Including All ee first class throughout. 
Send for illustrated Programme. 


THOS. COOK & SON, 


New York, Boston,  Faliete hia, Ghicaeo, San Francino, 
125 offices abroad. 


"hauaes 1841. 


ALTHOUSE’S 
SELECT 


Foreign Tours 


Annual Nile-Oriental Tour, qeumpalis con- 
ducted, sails February 3d for Italy, Egypt, the Nile, 
Palestine, Turkey, and Greece (Spanish section 
sails January 16th.) Small, select party. Every- 
thing first class, at reasonable cost. Fees and all 
necessary expenses included. Mr. Althouse’s lon 

experience insures all the deiights of sravel with 

none of the cares. Write to-day for Booklet L. 


716 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
pa 




















Do You Know a Boy 
who would appreciate an opportunity to 
earn money, premiums, and a 
thorough business training, in 
exchange for a little spare time work? 
You will be doing the boy a favor by 
asking him to reply to this advertise- 
ment or by sending his name and address 
to Boy Department, THe Literary Dr- 
GEST, 44 East 23d Street, New York. 
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ITALY GREECE ITALY 


SPRING CRUISE TO ITALY 


with Italy before and after. There is no better tour; 
there are no better leaders ; there is no better way. 


TRY THE TWO ITALYS 

The great cities southbound ; 20 minor cities (the true 
Italy of the Renaissance) northbound ; Greece in be- 
tween. ain, Paris or Berlin in connection. Drop 
usa oF for circular of Italy and Greece. 











BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 201 Clarendon St., Boston 


Readers of Tae Lrrerary Diesst are asked to mention the publication when writing tc »dvertisers. 


$1,090 - 
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A Thrilling Detective Story 


Ohe Castlecourt 


Diamond Case 


By GERALDINE BONNER 

Author of “ The Pioneer,’ “ Hard Pan, “ To-mor- 

€ row's To-morrow’s Tangle,” etc. 

«“ DETECTIVE STORY at all times 
possesses certain inexplicable and 
alluring charms. The name of Miss 

Geraldine Bonner (who has already estab- 

lished a creditable reputation by some of 

her previous stories) as the author of ‘The 

Castlecourt Diamond Case,’ should be guar- 

antee enough that it will not be lacking in 

entangling plot or exciting interest. As the 
purpose of a detective story—which is to 
hold the reader in suspense—would be 
destroyed if even the slightest inkling of the 
plot were divulged, it would be unfair to 
thus handicap this story at the very outset. 

Therefore our lips are tightly sealed as to 

what it is all about.”.—Mew York 7Zimes 

Saturday Review. 

I2mo, Cloth, Ornamental Cover, $1.00 

postpaid 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 




















The Favorite Story of Generations 


of Readers 


Reprinted fromthe rare first A merican edition(1794), 
over 1,200 errors in later editions being corrected 
and the preface restored. 


CHARLOTTE 
TEMPLE 


By SUSANNA HASWELL ROWSON 


With an Historical and Pregrephient Introduc- 
tion by Francis W. Halsey 


Full of intense human interest and charmingly told, 
this classic in fiction has from generation to generation 
held its supremacy as one of the world’s most popular 
books. 


Vastly Enhanced by Mr. Halsey’s 
Introduction 


The value of the story has been greatly enhanced 
by the historical, bibliographical, and biographical 
introduction by Francis W. Halsey. 


‘* A bibliographical and biographical introduction to 
a new and corrected edition of the work, written by 
Francis W. Halsey, forms a document almost as 
iuteresting as the novel itself.””—St. Louis Republic, 


Its Marvelous Popularity 


“This is the best seller, not merely one of six, but 
the only best and original—it has lasted for over a 
century, and is as popular now as it ever was, probably 
more so.’’—New York Times Saturday Kevic:. 


“It bids fair to flourish in immortal youth so long 
as the heart is capable of pity.”—The Evening Post, 
New York. 


‘‘The present edition is to be desired above all 
others.” —Pittsburg Christian Advocate, 

“It made its way purely on its intrinsic qualities as a 
book that appealed yr to human interest. It 
survives to-day on the same merits.’’— Times-Star, 
Cincinnati, O. 

“Is there a generation grown that does not know 
Charlotte Temple’s story? Then let it buy this 
authentic edition.”—New York American, 

I2mo, Cloth, Ornamental Covers, 16 Illustrations, 
259 Pages. $1.25, postpaid "3 








FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 


BOYS 


OR THOSE WHO KNOW THEM 


We are anxious to secure the spare-time 
services of bright, wide-awake boys every- 


where, and to such we offer 


MONEY! 


A permanent weekly income, 


PREMIUMS! 


Everything a boy could desire and all of 
the very best quality. 


A BUSINESS! 


All their own, and a free start in it. 


INDEPENDENCE! 


A chance to win it and keep it. 


A Business TRAINING! 


All Free of Charge 


ARE YOU a boy who would appreciate a 
chance like this, or DO YOU KNOW such 
aboy? Ifso, send name and address and 
name and business address of pareat or 
guardian to BOY DEPARTMENT, THE LIT- 
ERARY DIGEST, 44-60 East 23d Street, New 


York. 
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\_ 44-60 East 23d Street, New York J 





A MERRY BOOK i= 
By a MERRY MAN 


“There is not a page but what will make the 
reader laugh heartily.”"—Southern Star. 


**There’s a laugh on every page and more new 


and good stories than have been gotten togetherin 
many a day.”"—Nashville American, 


The Sunny Side 
of the Street 


By MARSHALL P. WILDER 
= ee " ‘ 








SESS andl a 8 


ELBERT HUBBARD says in the October Philistine : 


“If you are liable to introspection and given to 
grouch ask your bookseller for a copy.” 
PUNCH (London) says: 

‘** Marshall P. Wilder is known in two hemispheres 
as one of the best raconteurs of the day. . . . There 
is a good deal of wisdom in Marshall's wit. He has 
met most notable people in New York and London, 
and chats delightfully about them.”’ 


Fifth Edition—illustrated with humorous draw- 
ings. 12mo, cloth, ornamental cover. Fron- 
tispiece portrait of the author. 350 pages. 
$1.20 net; by mail, $1.30. At all Bookstores, 








Sure to Reach a Boy’s Heart 


“In the art of ‘writing down’ to boys Dr. For- 
bush is a master. There is no sanctified Sunday- 
School boc »%k touch in the pages, no silly story-telling 
appealing to sentimentality, but a good, square, 
honest account of the life that was lived with such 
tremendous results for the good of the human raee."* 
—Newark Advertiser, 


“The author knows and loves boys and tells the 
story of Jesus ina way toreach the boy heart,” 
E. Marvin Fergusson, New Jersey Sunday School 
Association. 


By the Author of “The Boy Problem,” ete.. 
William Byron Forbush 


The Boys 
Life of Christ 


Witte the same vividness and movement 
that is found in the favorite juvenile 
biographies of popular heroes the author 
portrays the heroic Jesus, He is seen play- 
ing the games of boys; camping out with 
the fishermen; sailing the lake in the 
storm; braving the enmity of the mighty ; 
dying like a soldier for a holy cause. The 
book is dramatic; made of short sentences, 
crisp descriptions, plenty of dialog. It ap- 
proaches the divine Jesus through human 
greatness. 


HEARTILY COMMENDED 


“Dr. Forbush could not write a dull book on any 
subject, but when he brings the Fair Boy of the 
first Christian Century to the boys in the twentieth 
century—to tell the story and to apply it—our friend 
Forbush is at his hest. The boys and the publishers, 
and the fathers and mothers are all to be congratu- 
lated.”’— Bishop John H. Vincent. 


“T am sure it will be greatly sought for and 
widely used.’’—Marion Lawrance, General Secre- 
tary International Sunday School. 

“It is the best book on this subject for young 
people that I have ever seen.”’— Blakeslee, 
Bible Study Publishing Co., Boston. 


‘“This book is a painting rather than a photo- 
‘graph. It does not try to tell everything Jesus 
said and did; it does not touch the theology or the 
philosophy of Jesus's life ; it does endeavor to show 
the manly, heroic, chivalric, intensely real and 
vigorously active qualities of Jesus in a way to 
appeal to boys.” —Baltimore American, 


** A very attractively written story .. . insimple, 
straightforward, narrative style.”” — Herald 
Presbyter, Cincinnati, 0. 


**The author has made Jesus’s life and environ- 
ment very vivid through rendering it understand- 
able to a modern boy in terms of modern interpre- 
tation.” —Boston Ideas, Boston, Mass. 


“It is written staat and yet with a definite 
interest.’’—Clevelan Fame 


** Parents need no warning against acceptance of 
juvenile publications upon such a theme unless 
some patient inspection be made of the author's 
design, creed, and method of treatment. With all 
these tests applied the work can be commended. 
, . - It takes the Gospel according to St. Mark as 
the original biography, one might say, and ampli- 
fies this into the chapters by telling the story in 
boy’s language and style, beginning with the boy- 
hood of the Saviour, so that the mystical and 
polemical may be escaped. ‘Then weaving into the 
almost new story careful descriptions of places, 
peoples, customs, rites, all that made contemporary 
life in the Holy Lands, the author makes vivid the 
episodes by realizing them in scene and manner.” 
—Pittsburg Post. 


12mo, Cioth, Ornamental Cover, 320Pages. 8 illus- 
trations from famous paintings, $1.25 net; 
by mail, $1.37, 
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EARLY RELIC CURES. 


| That the therapeutic value of prayer is one of the old- 
| est beliefs is shown by Dr. Hugo Magnus in his new 
book, “*Superstition in Medicine.”* The early fathers 
of the Church sought to increase this therapeutic power 
| by means of various accessories and aids, which even 
now survive in this 20th century. 

“Thus the Gospel was placed upon the affected part 
of the body, or clothing of a particularly pious man was 
spread over the patient. It appears that the sudarium 
and the coat of the Apostle Paul were held to possess 
such healing power, and were, therefore, frequently 
employed as instruments of healing.” 

*SUPERSTITION IN MEDICINE. Small 12mo. Price 
oat Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 
ew ors. 











-Grade Bonds 


Our business as ee Bankers covers a period of many 
years’ experience, and we have placed with a large and rapidly 
growing clientele; both in America and in Europe, many original 
issues of bonds Secured upon the properties of railroad, street 
railway, lighting and other corporations. We donot recommend 
the purchase of bonds until we have carefully investigated the 
properties and given the most critical scrutiny to all of the 
phases of the business. As applied to street railway and light- 
ing corporations, except in very special cases, we always caution 
our clients to limit their purchases to the securities of properties 
located inthe more important cities, and to satisfy themselves 
that the terms of the franchises under which the corporations 
operate are fair and reasonable. 


We shall be glad to submit a carefully descriptive list 


of bonds of this character, and have no hesitancy in recom- 
mending them as suitable for the most conservative 


investment uses. The income return ranges from about Always orn the Comfortable 
4.457% to 5.25%, and we believe that in many cases the | MIcHI AN CE ENTRAL 
bonds compare favorably with the better class of steam i “ The GAN GENT 


railroad mortgages selling upon a 4% to a 4.25% basis. | Between” CHICAGO, DETROIT, NIAGARA 
4 ” i ® FALLS, BUFFALO, NEW YORK and BOS- 
Write for circular No. 177. \} TON and ALL POINTS IN MICHIGAN 


Stop-over at Niagara ag on through tickets 
Reduced Rates & 





We execute commission orders upon the New 


York Stock Exchange. | for the 


Holidays 


Spencer Trask & Co. | iM) eth Suis 


William and Pine Sts., New York 
Branch office, Albany, N. Y. 











Linen Store” 


HE Annual Sale at “The Linen Store” has been carefully arranged for on the same broad plan 
3% as heretofore. 

This is not a haphazard affair in which the goods have been gotten together hurriedly from 
anywhere, but something for which we have been making careful preparation for many months. A 
large portion of the goods has been specially made for this occasion and were ordered as far back as 
last March and April, and only a little later we arranged with one of the foremost Irish manufacturers 
of high-grade Table Linens to take a portion of his surplus stock of Table Cloths and Napkins of our 
own selection, at a marked reduction in price. 

The Sale affords, as heretofore, a genuine opportunity to secure the most reliabl 


TABLE LINENS \ TOWELS BED SPREADS 
BED LINENS BLANKETS LINGERIE, Etc. 


at a decided saving in price. 

In so far as the quality and reliability of all the goods offered are concerned, we guarantee them 
to be absolutely perfect and reliable. Should any piece not prove to be all that we have represented 
it to be, the article may be exchanged or the money refunded. 

The Sale will begin Tuesday, January 2d, and continue throughout the entire month. 








Thirty-two page Bookiet illustrating many of the lines, and quoting prices, mailed to out-of- 
town patrons on request. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 14 West 23d Street, New York 
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